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MACKINTOSH, 


congregate. The house 
fronted the Thames, but 
most of the grounds lay 
behind, on the other 
side of the highway; 
and that he might reach 
them unseen, Pope had 
a tunnel dug under the 
road. He also con- 
structed a grotto, lined 
with shells’ and ‘bits of 
looking-glass; and he 
got together all the other 
frippery which in that. 


| day was thought in good taste.” 


POPE'S VILLA AT TWICKENHAM, 


FEW of us had been dining at the 
hospitable board of a well-known collector of 
engravings; and after the adjournment to the 
drawing-room, the conversation turned on Eng- 
lish poets. 

“T have always been interested in the sur- 
“roundings of my favorite authors,” said our host. 
“The house a man resides in, it seems to me, 
gives more or less indication of his tastes, if not 
of his character. I have here quite a portfolio 
of engravings of places where the English poets 
lived. Let me show you some. We will begin 
with Pope and Addison.” 

“Why with Pope?” said a famous critic pres- 
ent.. “Surely you don’t call him—much less 
Addison—a poet ?”’ 

“They were both, in their day, considered to 
be poets. Addison’s celebrated verse , about 
‘riding on the storm’ is enough of itself to give 
him brevet-rank, at least. As for Pope—’ ‘ He 
selected a large engraving as he spoke, and went 
on: “But first take a look at Twickenham, wha 
he lived. It was here that Bolingbroke, bey x 
Arbuthnot, and the other wits of the tox. seed 





‘Exactly ; just like him,’’ said the critic. ‘And 
his poetry was no more real poetry than his grotto 
was a real grotto. Both were make-believes.”’ 

‘‘ Let us, before we go into. that question, take 
a look at Holland House. It was famous, you 
know, as the residence of Addison, and more 
famous since as the hospitable home where that 
modern Meecenas, the third Lord Holland, held 
his court. Addison, after he married the widow 
of the then Ear) of Holland, went to reside in this 
stately mansion. The house was built in the sub- 
urbs of Londor, early in the seventeenth century, 
and was one of the finest bits of domestic archi- 
tecture of its day. It was here, in the first forty 
years of this century, that the Whig wits and 
poets used to consort—Macaulay, Sydney Smith, 
Rogers, Byron, Moore: a brilliant galaxy, never 
since equaled. There is still shown at Holland 
House the long gallery where Addison used to 
compose, walking to and fro.”’ 

‘“‘ With a bottle of port at each end,” eynically 
interposed our critic, “from which he took a 
glass at every turn—as the story goes. But about 
Pope being a poet?” 

“ That depends on what you call poetry,’’ said 
our host, meeting the challenge at last. ‘Sup- 
pose you give us your definition of 09) 
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enough, but never—or rarely—emotion. What —al 
could Pope, thinkyyou,;have:done with Lear in not 1 
that last terfible;s¢ene, where the poor old man tion.’ 
cries out that he is bound on a wheel of fire, ] 
and that his tears scald even it? There you at th 
have thought fused “] 
with emotion. But who 
Pope would have are ( 
been incapable of “4 
such an imaginative critic 
flight: he would have The 
called it fustian.”’ I ha 
‘* Perhaps.”’ that 
“Tt was the fault fused 
of the age. Pope and shoul 
his successors, down expr 
almost to Cowper, say, | 
were the fruit, to a shap 
certain extent, of the or els 
exile of Charles Ii. comp 
HOLLAND HOUSE, WHERE ADDISON LIVED. That monarch made #4 
everything French there 
“Well, I should say,” hesitatingly, “that it; the fashion. Even poetry, in consequence, be- whicl 
- was rather difficult to define. However, as an ; came artificial—even analytical. It went about in thoug 
approach to it, let us say poetry is thought, fused ; a bag-wig and with a sword. It became antithet- the 
with emotion, rhythmically expressed.” ical and rhetorical. Emotion was considered by with 
‘‘Thought,”’ said our host, reflectively, with } society as ‘bad form’—just as it is in our own call 
his chin in his hand, ‘as the first element. Yes, ? day. Yet the highest kind of poetry must always Eater 
that is correct. Then, thought fused with passion, ; be emotional. The thought must be fused by Quee 
as the second requisite. Well, I concede that. ; passion. It must come pouring out red-hot, so «] 
Finally, the thought thus fused must be rhyth- ; to speak, from the furnace of genius.’’ hail 
mically expressed. Yes, that is perhapsasfaira; ‘(I agree to that, as a general proposition. tion,’ 
definition as can be given.” Moreover, the natural expression of thought, and i 
‘There can be no true poetry without thought ; when thus fused. by emotion, is metaphorical thoug 


as the foundation,” said the critic. “One reads, } And here we get at another ingredient of poetry: 
in newspapers and magazines, plenty of pretty ; it must be imaginative.” 

verse that jingles nicely enough; but it has no } ‘‘Of course,” said the critic: . ‘‘I meant to 
backbone to it—there is no originality of thought: ; include that in my term ‘thought fused with 
and therefore it is not poetry, in the true sense of ; emotion.’ The trath is that imagination—ideality 
the word. Or rather, such verse, though credit- ; 
able in its way, cannot, critically, claim to be 
first-class poetry.” 

*“T concede that.” 

‘« But even if there is thought—the thought of 
Milton, for example—there is no poetry unless 
the thought is fused with emotion. And here is 
just where Pope was deficient.” 

“Yet I have known old men, in my youth, 
who believed him quite the 
greatest poet in the language. 













And his influence lasted down 

to nearly the beginning of this 

century.” were 
‘‘ But you can hardly show poetr 

a passage in which Pope rose Psaln 

to passion. Everything was trans! 





correct: there was thought THOMBON’S COTTAGE AT KEW. 
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—cannot exist without it. Mere me may, but ; mical is sn re of the words, so exquisite 
not the higher quality, which we call imagina-} is the cadence, But still, critically speaking, they 
tion.” cease to be poetry in the translation, because they 

“T fear,” said our host, turning to the ladies } no longer have rhythm.” 
at this point, ‘‘that this discussion tires you.’’ ‘Well, I still claim that Pope was a poet, as 

“Not in the least,” said a popular authoress < also Addison,” said our host. “ Perhaps neither 
who was present, “ we 
are delighted.’ 

“Then,” replied the 
critic, “I will go on. 
The third requisite, as 
I have already said, is 
that the thought, thus 
fused with emotion, 
should be rhythmically 
expressed. That is to 
say, it must assume the 
shape of blank-verse, 
or else of rhyme. You 
comprehend ?”” 

“Ofcourse. And yet 
there is some prose, 
which, because it has 
thought, and because 
the thought is fused 
with emotion,’’ said our host, ‘<I, at least, would } ; belonged to the highest class. Neither had much 
call poetical. For example, De Quincey’ 8 ‘Opium ; of the emotional element, but both had some; 
Fater,’ and Burke’s famous apostrophe to the} Sand both had thought and rhythm.” 

Queen of France.’ “Yes,” said the critic; “‘if you put it in that 

“Poetical? Yes. Poetry? No. The Psalms, } way, I agree. Certainly, Pope has never beep 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, as we have them in our transla- } equaled for terseness. His mastery of language 
tion,” replied the critic, ‘are iptensely emotional ; is wonderful. Yet, after all,’’ with a growl, ‘he 
and imaginative ; and, more than that, are full of } only set philosophy and good morals, so to speak, 
thought. In the original Hebrew, most of them ‘to a hand-organ; and all the world ever since 
has been grinding at it, and quot- 
ing his ‘Essay on Man.’ But that 
is not poetry.” 

‘Well, let us give up Pope,” 
said our host, witha smile. ‘Here 
is a picture of the cottage which 
Thomson occupied in Kew lane. 
The ‘Seasons’ were once almost 
as popular as the ‘Rape of the 
Lock.’ Thomson came after Pope. 
He wrote in a somewhat different 
vein, but he was, after all, a good 
deal under his influence.” 

“The ‘Seasons’ were sincere,” 
growled the critic. ‘They went 
directly to nature. Thomson wrote 
as if he had really seen fields 
and woods and running water. He 
were in rhythm; and in that language they were } was, in poetry, what Gainsborough, in painting, 
poetry. Even in the translations, especially the | was a few years later. Pope wrote as if he had 
Psalms in the Prayer-Book translation—for that only read of them, and as if they were rather 
translation is a more poetical one than ‘that in beneath the notice ‘of a gontleman—as if they 
the Bible—they almost touch poetry: so rhyth-} might do for ruétics, but were quite unworthy 




















ROOM WHERE GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON AND OTHERS MET. 








COWPER’S HOUSE AT WESTON. 
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term, of course, what js 
called: in England the 
middle-class.”’ 
“T have here a print 
of Cowper’s house at 
Weston,”’ said our host, 
“ Cowper, according to 
your idea, I suppose, 
marks the definite be 
ginning of the new er 
—the era that culni- 
nated in Byron and his 
school, as distinguished 
from the earlier school, 
the school of Pope.” 
‘The house certainly 
is a type of the man,” 
said the critic. “It is 
a plain and severe, even 
COTTAGE AT AYR, WHERE BURNS WAS BORN, to Puritanism.” 
“With him begins 
one who knew Lady Betty, took snuff, and lounged ; realism. Thomson, Goldsmith, even Gray, are 
daily in a coffee-house.”’ more or less artificial ; but he is not so at all.” 
“What do you say of Goldsmith? Pope died; ‘Ah, you mention Gray,’’ answered the critic. 
in 1744, and Thomson in 1749; but Goldsmith ; ‘“‘ His ‘Elegy’ seems to me the water-shed, so to 


did not die till 1774, or thirty years after Pope— ; speak, of the poetry of the eighteenth century: 
a whole generation. In fact, as a poet, Goldsmith on one side the school of Pope, on the other side 
was half a century later than Pope: for Pope was ; the new school—the school that has lasted down 
born in) 1688, or nearly fifty years before Gold- ; to our own day.” 
smith, Now the latter was the connecting-link ‘*Yes,”’ said our host; ‘but Cowper was the 
between the school of Pope and the school of} real reformer. He brought back poetry to the 
Byron. Here is the famous room, in the well- | simplicity and naturalness that had characterized 
known London tavern, where he and Johnson and } it before Charles II.” 
others, ‘ the club,’ used to meet.”’ ‘‘ But the true founder of the modern school 
Yes,” said the critic; ‘(and in that half- : was Burns,’’ interposed the critic. ‘‘ Cowper only 
century a vast change had come over England. } showed the way. It was Burns that really led 
The nation was becoming more earnest. A great } the revolution. He was born, I think, in 1759, 
religious revival had taken place; the American ; and died in 1796. So much of the false glitter of 
colonies had revolted ; the French Revolution was { the French school still lingered, however, among 
in the air. In the higher circles, indeed, men ‘ the upper circles, that it was not till after his 
still frittered away their time. 
If you doubt that, read ‘George 
Selwyn,’ and the other mem- 
ories and letters of the period. 
But the people were becoming 
@ power, and were soon tomake, £ 
that power felt. It is from the’, 
people, too, that great poetry 
usually comes. An aristocracy, F 
may patronize poets, but it rare= 
ly creates them. The Saxon 
Ceedman, Piers the Ploughman, 
Shakespeare, Burns—all were 
from the people. With the ex- 
ception of Byron, all the great 
English poets have risen from 
the people—including in that 
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death that he was appreciated. Poor fellow, what 
a life was his!’’ 

“Both he and Cowper did little else but 
suffer,” said our host, with a sigh. ‘Cowper 
had moderate means, indeed, and therefore did 
not suffer from poverty; but he was morbid, and 
in ill-health, and always in dread of. insanity. 
Burns almost literally died of starvation. See, 
here is the poor cottage in which he was born ; 
and the house where he died, at Dumfries, was 
but little better.” 

“Yet, as a song-writer, the 
greatest in the language.” 

“And, up to his time, with 
no superior as a poet generally, 
if we except Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, and Milton.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the 
critic, dubiously. “But what 
place is that?” For our host 
had taken up another print. 

“That is Annesley Hall, 


where Byron’s first love lived 


—she who threw him over for 
a handsome fox-hunter. You 
all know the ‘Dream,’ in which 
he tells the story. I show you 
this engraving because’ New- 
stead Abbey is so familiar, 
while Annesley Hall is com- 
paratively little known.” 





triumphed, it triumphed chiefly through their 
genius. The age influenced them, but they infiu- 
enced the age also. The fire in their souls was 
so intense that it soon burned out the poor shell. 
Burns died .at thirty-seven, Byron at thirty-five, 
with not quite a generation between them; 
Byron, in one sense, being the successor of 
Burns, and carrying onward the torch which the 
latter had lighted.” _- 

“ Essentially of the same school,” said the 





ABBOTTSFORD, THE HOME OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


“Poor Byron, as well as peor Burns,” I said. } critic, “though, at first sight, apparently so 


“Yes,” returned our host; “they both died } 


different. But oh! there is Abbottsford.” 

‘‘T take thisup now,” 
said our host, “ because 
I think Scott comes. in 
best here—after the 
passionate, emotional 
school, and before that. 
of Wordsworth. Scott 
belonged to the former, 
but he infused into his 
poetry a certain roman- 
ticism, which places him 
apart from. anybody 
else. You see it.in this 
castle, which he built, 
and which is a type of 
his character. His soul 
was in the past: he was. 
a survival of the feudal 
ages.” 





young, and both were unhappy. In them the 
emotional element culminated. They were the 


very antipodes of Pope. When their school 
Vou. LXXXV.—2, 


“Yet I doubt if he 
would ever have written 
‘Marmion,’ if it had not been for the French 
Revolution,”’ said the critic. ‘It was the mili- 
tary spirit of the time which was his moving- 
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poet—hardly even 
Shakespeare — has 
surpassed. Yet the 
quantity was not 
much to speak of,” 
with a light laugh. 
“ But the quality was 
superb. Coleridge 
was the laziest man 
that ever lived. Per- 
haps he really had 
no staying power. 
Perhaps he was only 
a quarter-horse, as 
they say in Ken- 
tucky. Ah! there 
you show us Rydal 
Mount, where Words- 
worth lived 80 long. 
RYDAL MOUNT, HOME OF WORDSWORTH. What say you of him? 
Was he a poet?” 
spring: the middle ages were only the armor, so; Certainly,” said our host, as he passed the 
to speak, in which he fought. Nevertheless, there ; print around. ‘In Burns and Byron, the emo-. 
was something more in his romanticism than ; tional element was in excess: in Wordsworth, by 
appears at first thought. He brought back high | & natural reaction, it was at a minimum. Yet 


ideals. He lifted men above the materialism— } Wordsworth could be emotional—often was; and, 
the prosaic spirit—of the eighteenth century.” in spite of the ‘Excursion,’ was a poet. Remember 


“This is‘ Grasmere, in Westmoreland,”’ said ; his lines on ‘Lucy.’ But his poetry, as a whole, 
our host, taking up another engraving: — was: often merely a philosopher talking in verse.” 


lake country, where Coleridge and Wordsworth; ‘Sometimes it was worse; mere trash, in fact. 
lived, and which they first brought into notice. ; For what else was ‘ Peter Bell,’ and others?” 
Coleridge was, perhaps, the greatest genius of; “But if ‘Glimpses of Immortality’ isn’t poetry, 
them all. But his infirmities of mind and body } and of the mae class,” retorted our host, 
prevented his doing anything on a large scale. } ‘‘ what is?” 
His best poems—‘Christabel’ and the ‘Ancient ‘Go on, go on,” replied the critic, ‘or we 
Mariner’—are but fragments.” shall never get through. I see that the ladies, in 
“Yet what fragments!"’ It was the critic who } spite of what one of them said to the contrary, 
spoke, and he spoke with enthusiasm—a rare; are tired of our critical jargon, our ‘fused by 
thing for him. “There are bits of Coleridge that no emotion,’ and ‘rhythmically expressed,’ and all 
that. My dear fellow, we are, after all, perhaps’ 
as much the slaves of a theory as Wordsworth. 
What does Horace say? Poetry grows—it isn't 
made; and Horace was right. You can’t. con- 
struct a em poem by foot and rule.” 

* Well, then; we'll say 
no more about theories,” 
replied our host, laugh- 
ing. ‘Only remember, 
it was you yourself who 
undertook, ‘ex cathedra,’ 
to give a definition of 
poetry. Of Campbell's 
homes I have no engrav- 
ing; the truth is, he can 
not be said, poor fellow, 

= to have hada home. But 
MOORE'S COTTAGE AT BLUPERTON, some of his poetry—the 
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‘Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘ Hohenlinden,’ etc.—was 
very fine. ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ however, is 
only second-rate—about on a level with ‘Lalla 
Rookh.’ And that brings me to Moore, Here 
is the eottage where he lived, at Sloperton, near 
Lord Lansdowne’s seat at Bowood.. We all know 
Moore’s songs. They are no longer as popular as 
formerly : but no one can deny their melody, nor 
the wit of his lighter pieces.” 

“Part of that popularity,” remarked the 
authoress, ‘‘comes from the fact that Moore was 
a musician himself. No one can write a song 80 
well ag one who can himself sing. Burns always 
tried his own songs before he sent them to the 
publisher; and Burns and Moore, as song-writers, 
are unequaled.” 

“Though their poetry was as different as day 
and night,” growled the critic. 

“Not quite,” interposed our host, coming to 
her rescue. “Of course, the difference was very 
considerable,’’ with a smile. 

_ Sometimes almost as great as between tinsel 
and diamonds,” snapped the critic. 

“Well,” said the atithoress, “after all, it does 
not do for a song-writer to be too far in advance 
of his audience. What is true of oratory seems 
to me to be true of a song. I have read some- 
where that he is the most effective orator who, 
intellectually, stands only a step or two above his 





hearers; who thinks, therefore, their thoughts, 


and shares their sympathies and emotions; yet 
who, being able to express their thoughts more 
tersely, and to give vent to their. passions with 
more imaginative force, carries his listeners away 
with him, because he is only saying what their 
poor, inarticulate. souls wanted to say, but 
couldn’ t.” 

“Very good, my Portia,” said the critic, look- 
ing at her approvingly over his spectacles. “‘A 


‘ Daniel come to judgment!’ 








You have hit the 
very reason why the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ is 
80 popular.” 

“While we are looking at places where poets 
dwelt, we must not forget the town-house of 














HOUSE OF ROGERS, IN LONDON, 


Rogers, the banker, but author of ‘Italy’ and 
other poems. He lived to a great age, as you all 
know, dying in 1855, when ninety-two years old. 
Moore lived to only seventy-two, dying in 1852. 
‘ Rogers was more famous 
for his wealth than for 

his verses, however.”’ 
«But he entertained 
magnificently,” returned 
the critic. ‘I remember 
breakfasting in that very 
house,”’. pointing to the 
print, ‘*more-than thirty 
years ago, and meeting 
Macaulay, Thackeray, 
and others, there: and a 
breakfast ‘for the gods’ 
it was, too. A cynical old rascal Rogers was, 
though—at least, at that time: always ready to 
hear a bit of scandal, or to whisper something 

malicious himself.” 

“We used to read Mrs. Hemans when we were 
younger,”’ said our host. ‘Here is the cottage 
at Rhyllon, in Wales, where she lived so long. 
Forty years ago her poetry was thought to be 
inimitable.” 

‘Her ‘Landing of the Pilgrims’ is still read 
in schools,” said a publisher who was present, 
‘and is found in all books of ‘Elegant Extracts.’ 
And so of others of her productions.” , 

“Tender, and sweet, and graceful. But, in 
presence of those who come next, a mere echo of 
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an echo. Mrs. Norton, and especially Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, greatly excelled her. But now 
for Keats and Shelley.” 

“Are they also founders of schools?’ said the 
critic, sarcastically. ‘(Is the triumph of Words- 
worth over Byron to be followed by a triumph of 
Keats and Shelley over Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing and Tennyson ?” 

“ Certainly,’’ answered our host. ‘‘ Keats, at 
least, is the founder of the present school, if 
school you may call it. Swinburne would never 
have written, if Keats had not lived. Nor per- 
haps,” hesitatingly, ‘‘ would Tennyson.” 

“Great Jupiter!”’ cried the critic. ‘Who is 
bringing theories now?” - He turned, and smiled 
on us triumphantly. 

“Laugh as you may,” said our host, good- 
humoredly, ‘yet my theory of successive schools, 
and caused them, is substantially correct. 
There Was no ‘hard and fast line’ dividing them, 
it is true; one often overlapped the other: for 
while Byron was carrying everything before him, 
Wordsworth was gathering together his own 


disciples ;-an@ meantime Keats and Shelley were ; 


writing ; and Keats, at least, founding, as I have 
said, the school of to-day.” 

Alas! a prophet before his time,” said the 
critic. **So little did he forecast the future, that 


he said, while dying, as we all. know, that his 


‘name was writ on water.’ It is astonishing how 
little he was appreciated when alive, however: it 
makes us wonder at the taste of his age. But of 
course Byron was carrying everything before him, 
and that is the explanation.” 

“Yet there is nothing in the English language,” 
said our host, ‘finer, in its way, than the ‘Ode 
to a Grecian Urn.’ Or where is there more color 
than in ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ and in almost every- 
thing indeed that Keats wrote?’’ 

“Rather too sensuous sometimes,’ said our 


GRAVES OF SHELLEY 


critic, crossly. ‘*One gets cloyed with its sweet- 
ness. I do, at least.” 

** You can’t bring that accusation against Shel- 
ley,” replied our host. ‘‘ His poetry is translucent 
in its spirituality—a perfectly colorless diamond.’ 

‘“« Yet,” I ventured. to say, ‘‘a diamond, in one 
sense, has color; it gives back a thousand pris- 
matic hues; and so did Shelley.” 

‘You are right again,” said the critic, nodding 
approvingly. ‘Shelley’s lyrics are the best we 
have. His ‘Skylark’ is simply perfect. I think 
it was Macaulay who said that the ‘Cenci’ was the 
greatest drama since Shakespeare. Shelley was 
often imperfect in his art, and was frequently 
careless; but there was nothing of the ‘earth, 
earthy’ about him: he walked apart, high up in 
Olympus—walked with the gods.” 

“Here,’’ said our host, ‘‘is the graveyard at 
Rome, under the shadow of the pyramid of 
; Caius Cestus, where his ashes lie, and where Keats 
? also is buried. The solemn grandeur which the 
artist has thrown around his sketch is in keeping 
with the sad end of both.” 

“To think what they, might have done,’’ said 
§ the critic, sadly, “if they had survived to the 
} ordinary. age of mortals; for Keats died in 1820, 
‘ when only, twenty-four years old; and Shelley, 
{ was, drowned,, in 1822, in his thirtieth year. 
* What possibilities. went cown, and forever, into 
\ darkness and chaos, with them.” 
to Yes; for their later works were their best,” 
said our host. ‘Thus we have every reason to 
believe, that, if they had lived, they would have 
gone on excelling.” 

‘Perhaps, if they had lived, we should not 
have had Tennyson,” added the critic. ‘‘They 
would have done such grand things, that he would 
never have had the courage to write at all.” 

At which we all laughed, and the party, soon 











AND KEATS, AT ROME, 





LOST ON THE ALPS. 


BY FRANK LEB BENEDLOT. 


Ir was a wintry afternoon, late in the year, ; either him or her: for they were absorbed in the 


when two carriages drew up at the Hospice of ’ 


Saint Bernard, on the top of the Alps. In the 
foremost—a huge lumbering vehicle—sat Mrs. 
Hargrave, enveloped in furs, yet still complain- 
ing irritably of the cold. Opposite her was her 
daughter Alice, just nineteen, and pretty and 
graceful enough for a wood-nymph. Beside her 
nestled her sister May, a bright mischievous 
golden-haired fairy of seven. In the rumble 
behind were the Italian courier and the Burgun- 
dian nurse. The caléche that followed close after 
was occupied by a stout scldierly man of sixty, 
and by Sir Arthur Lenox, a tall, stiff, self- 
important baronet of five-and-thirty. The caleche 
belonged to the Englishman, and his companion 
was Colonel Gregory Howard, the uncle of Alice 
and May. 

The travelers, on alighting, were led through 
arched galleries, with great stone piers, and 
narrow casements sunk in the thick walls, and 
shown into cell-like chambers, where the braziers 


of hot embers, hastily set therein, only seemed to 
intensify the cold by their dull glow. Having 
removed their wraps, the ladies hurried down to 


the room where supper was spread. “For I 
shall die,” said Mrs, Hargrave, fretfully, “if I 
do not soon get something warm to eat and 
drink.” In this apartment, huge logs burned in 
a great fireplace; and before this the table was 
drawn up; and by the side of it the Colonel and 
Sir Arthur were standing, waiting. 

“I wonder if anybody else has come to-night, 4 
said the Colonel, when the meal was nearly over. 
“I thought I heard a diligence drive up just 
now.” 

“Gad!” replied Sir Arthur, with unusual 


feeling for him, “I pity anyone who is abroad ; 


to-night. Hark how the wind howls ! 
shakes even these massive walls.” 
Just at that moment the door of the room was 
opened by a gentleman enveloped to the ears in 
his furred coat. He had ‘evidently’ arriyed by the 
diligence, and had Mistaken this apartment for 
the public one; but, perceiving his mistake, he 
drew back, softly closing the door behind him: 
80 softly, indeed, that ‘his presence had not been 
observed except by Alice, who gave a quick start, 
turned deathly pale, and unconsciously put her 
‘hand ‘to her heart. The others did not notice 


wa it 








antics of her young sister, who, always irrepress- 
ible, was more irrepressible to-night than ever. 

Little May was one of those imaginative chil- 
dren who are always fancying themselves some- 
body else, and trying to realize it in action. She 
was a born mimic and actress. To-night she was 
in a perfect’ gale. With the aid of a shawl, she 
had made for herself a court-train ; then she had 
put the Colonel’s hat on; and afterwards, taking 
Sir Arthur’s cane, had paraded up and down the 
room, stopping to bow to everyone in turn, and 
making constantly the cunningest little speeches. 
This she called ‘playing circus.’ Then she 
caricatured her nurse, and next took off the 
courier: all so.racily that the Colonel was con- 
vulsed with laughter; and even the pompous Sir 
Arthur unbent into.a grim smile, especially when 
he saw that Alice was particu!arly amused... 

‘“‘There, that’s enough,” said the Colonel, at 
last. ‘You'll kill me, May, if you goon, What 
do you say, Sir Arthur, to a smoke?’ And 
rising, he left the room, followed by the baronet, 
in search of some more remote apartment where 
these solemn rites could be performed apart from 
the ladies, 

Alice drew,a long breath of relief... Sir Arthur 
—though popular with both her mother and 
uncle, on account of his rank, his long pedigree, 
and his wealth—was her detestation. Perhaps 
if he had been willing to confine himself to play- 
ing the part of a friend, she might have tolerated 
him; but as he essayed to act the lover, and had 
fastened himself on to their party in order te 
carry out his design, she absolutely hated him. 

“It is time for you to go to bed, May. Go, 

Alice, and find the nurse,” said her mother, 
languidly. “TI declare the nurse is getting to be 
good for nothing; she is always out of the way 
when wanted.” 

Alice suspected that the nurse was flirting with 
the courier, in the servants’ hall. She hurried 


‘down the passage in that direction, but had gone 
“only half-way, when a voice called her name, and 


in another: instant she was clasped close in two 
strong arms, and sobbing with mingled surprise 
and happiness upon the manly breast of the 
traveler who had looked in at the door. 

“ Philip! Philip!’ was all she could articulate; 
and he replied with whispered words (7 jot 
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ment, drawing her quickly into the shadows of 
the remoter corridor. ‘‘I can hardly believe it 
is you,” she said, witli a sob and a laugh. ‘“‘ When 
I saw you in the doorway, I almost thought it 
was a ghost.” 

‘I should. find -you out, even if I were one,” 
he answered, with another embrace; ‘but, thank 
goodness, I am still tolerably substantial and 
earthly.” 

’ « But how do you come to be here? Did you 
expect to find us? Qh, Philip, Philip!” 

“Of course I expected to, my darling. I got 
to Geneva just after you left, and had no diffi- 
culty in tracing your movements,” he said. 
“When I heard that Sir Arthur was with you, I 
resolved that nothing should keep me back. I 
shall be near you, and in spite of your uncle and 
everybody, we shall be able to meet sometimes. 
All their tyranny cannot hinder that.” 

«But Uncle Gregory is so savage,” sighed Alice. 
“Oh, worse than ever, since that day when he 
met us in the Louvre—” 

‘Never fear, darling,” her lover broke in. 
“If we are only true to each other, no human 
power can really divide us.” 

“Oh, Philip, I have been so wretched; no 
news from you—no possibility of getting any or 
of writing. And that horrid Sir Arthur, at the 
last moment, deciding to travel with us; and 
mamma and Uncle Gregory treating him as if he 
were the Grand Mogul. How I hate that man!” 
cried Alice, with energy. 

‘« Does he really persecute you ?”’ Philip asked, 
with an ominous contraction of his brows. “For 
if he does—”’ 

“He doesn’t dare, exactly, as yet,” intértupted 
Alice, with an emphatic nod of her pretty head. 
“But mamma torments me half to death, and 
Uncle Greg sneers about poor lawyers—and it’s 
all so dreadful. But I shan’t mind, Philip, now 
that I know you are near.” 

“Tf there was any reason but my poverty,” 
said the lover, “I might be more charitable. 
They can’t take exception to my family. My 
great grandfathers, on both sides, fought in the 
War of Independence; and the Stanhopes, ever 
since, though never rich, have always kept their 
names high on the roll of honor.”’ 

“Of one thing be.sure, dear: I will never, 
never give you up,” exclaimed Alice, “Ah! 
what a blessed day that was when you came to 
my aid, when I was lost in Paris. Ever since, as 
you know, I have loved you. They can’t drag 
me to the altar. Even if we are not to marry, I 
will marry no one else.” 

They talked long, as lovers will, overlooking 
the time, till at last Alice cried : 





“Oh, dear, I had forgot. I was sent to fetch 
May’s nurse. I must go, this very moment.” 

But though the nurse was unearthed, and 
though Alice hutried her to the parlor, no May 
was there. Mrs. Hargraves, dozing on the sofa, 
woke up, rubbed her eyes, and looked around 
half dazed. ‘May?’ she said. ‘Why, the 
child was here not a minute ago; I can’t have 
been asleep longer than that.’”” Though, in fact, 
she had slept for half an hour at least. 

Further inquiry failed to discover May any- 
where. She was not in her bed-room, nor in the 
refectory, nor in the offices, nor in any of the 
corridors. At last, a servitor said that he had 
noticed “the little mees’’ standing at a side-door, 
some time ago, looking out; but thinking it was 
all right, had passed by, and left her there. To 
this postern they went, and there found, sure 
enough, the prints of little feet in the snow, half 
obliterated. A full quarter of an hour had passed, 
meantime, “She is lost—she has wandered off,” 
cried the mother. ‘Oh, my darling!’’ and she 
went into violent hysterics. 

Little May had ‘indeed gone forth into the 
stormy night. Alice had not been absent from the 
room more than a minute or two, when Mrs. Har- 
graves dropped off intoa doze. All the afternoon, 
May’s imagination had been full of the story of 
Little Red Riding-Hood, which Alice had told 
her, for the fiftieth time, in the carriage. She 
was fired with the ambition to be a Red Riding- 
Hood herself: to go out as if to her grandma’s, 
and perhaps meet the wolf: for the horrible had, 
as yet, that fascination for her, which it has for 
so many young children. Now was her chance. 
Alice was gone, mamma was asleep, the nurse 
was absent. Stealthily she crept from the room, 
flew up to the chamber, threw on a shawl and 
hood, and had started to leave, when her, eyes 
fell on a shawi-strap enclosing a waterproof. 
“Oh, I forgot,” she cried; ‘I must take some- 
thing. Riding-Hood carried food to her grandma. 
I have no food: but I will take this.’ She 
snatched it up as she spoke, rushed out, and 
remembering a neglected postern, sought it. 
Here she stood for a moment, looking up at the 
fast-falling snowflakes and admiring them, and 
then glanced back to see if any one was observing 
her. Finally, after a little more hesitation, she 
stepped boldly out into the night. 

“I wonder if it will be a wolf I'll meet,” she 
said, ‘“‘or a fairy godmother. Sometimes I wish 
it would be the wolf. But then the fairy would 
be better,” sagely shaking her head, “for she 
will have a present for me. Goodness gracious!” 
with 9 mischievous laugh, “ won’t there be a row 
when they find I’m gone?” 
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The wind howled and raved; the snow fell in } almost as much beside himself as his sister. 
a white sheet: yet little May pushed on, full of ; “Dead—frozen to death!’ he moaned. “Oh, 
giee at her escape. Once or twice she looked {my God! Dead! My little May!’ Sir Arthur, 
back at the receding lights of the Hospice, and, } who had never liked the child—he was too selfish 
noticing how every time they seemed further and ; to like any children—exhibited, however, annoy- 
further off, laughed triumphantly, At last she } \ ance only. ‘‘I can do no good: for me to go out 
reached a spot where, on the right, rose a wall of } ‘ searching for her would be ridiculous,’’ he thought. 
solid rock, with a few stunted pines clinging to } ‘ So, calling his valet, he said: ‘‘1 believe I shall go 
its side. She turned the corner of this, and : to bed, and so escape from all this fuss. When 
could just dimly see, on the left, a deep abyss, | \ there is any news—if it is good—you may call 
from which instinctively she shrank. Far in the ; me; if not, let me sleep the night out.” Alice 
distance, lofty peaks soared up, white and} was the only one who was of any real service. 
ghostly ; gorges and valleys, just visible in the } Her thoughts had turned at once to Philip; but 
gloom, spread out on every hand; the wind { ‘ he was nowhere to be found. It was only after a 
roared; the snowflakes whirled, and groaning } considerable delay, and when the alarm-bell had 
sounds were heard, as of avalanches falling, afar } been rung again and again, that one of the monks 
off: and at last, looking back once more, she } told her that her lover, on first hearing of May’s 





found the Hospice lights had disappeared, and 
that’ she was alone on the mountain. 

For the first time now her brave little heart 
failed her. For the first time she began to realize, 
in a vague, childish way, the possibility of danger. 
She had not minded the idea of meeting the wolf. 
But this awful gloom—this utter loneliness—the 
old ‘that began to benumb her frame—were too 
much for her: and all at once she began to ery. 

But she had a brave soul’; and.after a little 
while ‘she dried her eyes, and thought to retrace 
her steps: If she could only see the Hospice 
lights again, she said, she would not be so afraid. 
‘But the blinding snow. continually misled her. 
‘Nowhere could she find the true-path. Which- 
ever way she turned, she saw only horrible 

" ‘precipices; . She struggled ‘on; however, a while 
lengeri'\She had quite forgotten, now, the part 
of Red ‘Riding-Hood—forgot the grandma—forgot 
the wolf. All she thought of was mamma waiting 
for her by the warm fire, and sister Alice, and 
Uncle Greg—‘‘dear Uncle Greg,” as she whis- 
pered to herself. She remembered, one by one, 
all the stories she had been told of travelers 
perishing in snowdrifts, and little children lost 
forever. 
At last physical strength and courage gave way 
together ; and bursting again into tears, she sank 
into a snowdrift, sobbing: “‘Mamma, mamma! 
oh, dear, sweet, precious mamma |!’’ 

The storm went on. The wind. raged wilder ; 
the snowflakes fell faster: Very soon a white 
shroud gathered around the little one, now cov- 
ering her completely, now partially swept aside 
for a moment by the galé’’” She had lost all con- 
‘sciousness. The sleep that in such cases is the 
prelude of death had settled: down on her 
chilled veins. 

Meantime, the confusion and horror at the 
Hospice were greater than ever. The Colonel was 


She thought of the babes in the wood.; 


; disappearance, and divining before all the rest 
what had happened, had called together several 
of the brethren, and half a dozen of their famous 
dogs, and had started out to find the lost child. 
“Qh, then, if she can be saved, he will save 
her!” cried Alice, when she heard this, clasping 
her hand. “Thank God! thank God!” 

Philip is doing, meantime, al) he can to justify 
her faith in him. He was one of those men who 
are born leaders of their fellows, and the com- 
mand of the expedition had fallen to him from 
the first, although the monks were familiar with 
Alpine storms, and he was not. “ We will start 
from here,’ he said, ‘‘and spread out like the 
sticks of an opened fan—only keeping sight of 
each other always: in this way we shall cover the 
whole ground.”’ But though the search had now 
lasted for what, in his excited state, he thought 
hours, no trace of May had been discovered. “It 
is hoping against hope,’’ at last said one of the 
monks; “for she must have been overpowered 
by the cold long before this, and be covered deep 
down by the drifts.’ . “If she has not,’’ inter- 
posed another, “fallen down a precipice, which 
is more likely.” ‘‘The dogs,” added a third, 
‘are completely at fault, as you see.” But 
Philip would not giye up. “Think of her poor 
mother,”’ he said; ‘let’ us beat the grounds 
again. Oh! don’t despair yet.” 

He had moved but a few steps forward—for 


} this colloquy had been held standing still—when 


he suddenly stopped, and cried : 

“Hark! what is that?” 

For at this instant one of the dogs, who had 
reached a small knoll ahead, suddenly paused, 
bringing his dark figure out against the sky, and 
giving a sharp, quick bark, dashed over the 
ascent. Another dog, the moment after, paused in 
the same way on the top of the snowbank, gave a 
similar sharp, joyful cry, and rushed down. 
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‘*They have found her. Dead or alive, they 
have found her,” cried the eldest of the monks. 
* I know the cry well. Laus Deo!” and he crossed 
himself reverently, hurrying forward as he spoke. 

But Philip was first over the ascent, first at the 
side of May, who was half buried in the snow. 
She lay on her side. One little hand had drawn the 
shawl closer around her, as if in a last effort to 
keep warm before she lost consciousness. Her 
eyes were closed. But for the faint color on her 
cheek, she might have been thought to be dead. 
As it was, she looked like one asleep. 

Philip had knelt down and put his ear to her. 

“Thank God!’’ he cried, “ she breathes, faintly 
and weak: but she breathes. The sooner we get 
her to the Hospice, the better. But first let me see 
if I can force a restorative down her.’’ 

He took the proffered flask from the monk as 
he spoke, and with difficulty got the lips open, 
and poured a few drops in. The child uttered a 
deep sigh, and half opened her eyes. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ 
she said; faintly. ‘Is it you, mamma—or Alice?” 

““No, dear; but we will take you to your 
mamma and to Alice at once,” answered Philip, 
lifting her in his strong arms as he spoke, the 
tears coming into his manly eyes. ‘No, thank 
you,” to a monk who offered assistance, “I am 
quite strong enough. It is only around the cor- 
ner, after all; and then the Hospice can be seen 
close at hand.” 

Less than ten minutes after, the door of the 
great convent is flung open, and a man enters, 
carrying a little figure in his arms; and his first 
words, as the Colonel rushes forward, are: ‘Safe, 
as you see, and not dead.” 

They soon bring her to, and, as she lies locked 
fast in her sister’s arms, the Colonel recovers his 





senses sufficiently to ask by whom si has been 
rescued; and then the group opens thgt- had 
crowded around the little one, and one of the 
monks pushes forward a reluctant figure. 

“Philip Stanhope!’’ cries the Colonel, while 
Alice looks up—and oh! with what a love-light 
in her eyes.. ‘‘ What, you?”’ 

Then Philip modestly tells the story ; and little 
May looks up, and calls : 

“Uncle Greg, yes, it was Philip found me— 
Philip found me! You know Philip—that we 
met in Paris, and whom Alice likes so much. Oh, 
I know you like him: you needn't try to hush 
me!’’—this to Alice. ‘And, Uncle Greg, you 
mustn’t make them unhappy: for Alice cries at 
night—I hear her when she thinks I’m asleep. 
He wants to marry her; and I want him to, 
Uncle Greg.” 

“And, by Gad, he shall!’ thunders the old 
soldier, fairly breaking into sobs, as he wrings 
Philip’s hands. ‘I'll teach that cowardly bar- 
onet to go to bed, and lie there when his friends 
are in trouble. Here, you young minx of an 
Alice! don’t look down like that, and try to hide 
your face on the child’s shoulder. May wants it; 
I want it; and you’re to marry Philip Stanhope— 
do you hear? By Gad! I’ve more’n enough for 
both of you; and a fellow with such pluck Will 
make his way—will make his way. We'll see him 
in the Senate yet.” 

And the next morning, unable to bring Uncle 
Greg to reason, the baronet sulkily leaves in the 
caléche; and. Philip Stanhope makes the journey 
down into Italy with the rest of the party ; and 
he and Alice realize that the road upon which 


they have entered together is never to know any 


separating point in this world. 





SOMETHING FOR 


BABY TO WEAR. 


BY JAMES W,. 


PHILLIPS. 


Just in the light.of the window there, 
Hour after hour she has kept her place ; 
And I know by the look’ upon her fade 

She is making something for baby to wear. 


And on the floor her joy and her pride, 
Ready old Tabby to pet or annoy, 
Riots her first little baby-boy : 

As gay as a bird, and as satisfied. 


And every stitch is a dream or prayer, 
And every seam is a prayer complete: 
For wishes and hopes and orisons meet 

In a soft little something for baby to wear. 


“He will go next week with us to the fair.” 

She finishes all with this brief remark : 

For the light of the window is growing dark. 
“ And this will be pretty for him to-wear.” 





A woman works in the twilight gray ; 
And the scalding tears they blind her eyes, 
As she bends to measure the length and size 
Of the little garment she makes to-day. 


And with snow-white flowers around him shi) 
The baby-boy, from the fair returned, 
Has forgotten all he saw and learned, 

And is fast asleep in his little bed. 


But night comes dowm, and her task is done; 
The baby-boy has another dress; 
But not a hope ger a wish, much less 

A prayer—the child is in need of none. 


For still asleep where the light is dim, 
In beautiful death lies the white-faced child; 
And the wet-eyed woman has almost smiled, 
As she says: “ His robe is ready for him.” 





BOTH SIDES OF 


BY EMMA H. 


Tue Hollisters’ parlor was certainly a very { over a leaf. 


attractive spot. There were large easy-chairs, 
with arms outstretched as if with perpetual wel- 
come; and wide lounges, with soft cushions that 
seemed to woo a weary mortal to luxurious 
repose. A few fine engravings hung upon the 
walls; and two or three hanging-cabinets and 
shelves contained some choice books, and sufficient 
thina to please the eye with beauty of form and 
color, without giving the room the semblance of a 
uriosity-shop. The open fire on the hearth, and 
the warm color of the table-cover and window- 
draperies, added the finishing-touches to this 
degant bit of home comfort. Every time that 
Jack Hollister looked at his pleasant surround- 
ings, he wondered how Bessie ever contrived to 
bring about such fine results at such little cost: 
for although he had been admitted as partner in 
m old-established firm, yet his interest was a 
small one, and he was obliged to practice the 
strictest economy. 

It made a pretty picture to look upon: the 
dainty room ; the fair-haired girlish wife, sitting 
m-a low stool by the fire, bending over an 
secount-book in her lap; and the tall handsome 
husband, who was looking down on her with 
weh undisguised admiration: 

Suddenly the lady started, and rubbed the 
wrinkles ‘out of her forehead. ‘Here, Jack! 
take this, please, and straighten it out for me.” 
And she held up the account-book. ‘I’ve added 
itover four times, ‘atfd I cannot make it come the 
same twice.”’ 

But Jack’s hand was already searching his 
pocket for a cigar. ‘‘Can’t yeu wait, Bessie, 
until T have had my smoke?” 

“ Please see to it now, Jack. It will only take 
smoment, and then we can have the rest of the 
evening all to ourselves.” 

“Very well.” Jack bit off the end of his 
cigar, looked at it with longing eyes, and then 
reluctantly followed his.wife to the centre-table. 

“ Be sure and look at all the items.” 

“Oh, never mind the items—they’re all right.” 

“But I want you particularly to mind them. 
I pride myself on my economy for the last three 
months.”’ 

Jack eyed his cigar wistfully ; and then sitting 
down, ran his eyes rapidly over the pages before 
him. “Oranges!” he exclaimed, as he turned 

Vou. LXXXV.—3. 





THE QUESTION. 
DEMERITT. 


“Oranges again! They are well 
enough occasionally, but I wouldn’t give the 
children too many.” 

Bessie said nothing, and Jack went on with 
his inspection. As he turned over the second 
leaf, he whistled softly. «‘Whew! oranges again. 
If the children are going to eat oranges at this 
rate, I think it will be cheaper to start a grove 
down in Florida.” 

“They are not all for the children. I must 
plead guilty to eating a great many of them 
myself.” 

‘“‘That’s quite a different matter. 
you please, my dear.” 
third leaf. 

“Goodness gracious, Bessie!’’ he ejaculated. 
“Why, half the entries are oranges.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Bessie, meekly; 
“but, to tell you the truth, I like oranges so 
well that I can’t very well deny myself. It’s a 
habit I got into when we were in Florida. I 
suppose you will think it dreadfully silly, Jack ; 
but I really miss them if I don’t have them every 
day.” 

“Why, Bessie! I thought you were a stronger, 
minded little woman than that. Eat oranges, my 
dear ; but don’t let the habit get the best of you.” 

“It’s not so easy to give up the oranges—it’s 
like smoking, I guess.” And she gave a quick 
glance at him from under her long curling lashes. 

Jack looked up from the book in amazement. 
‘“‘Here’s a whole box of oranges !’’ 

““Of course,” returned Bessie, serencly—* to 
treat my friends. You know you have to keep a 
box of cigars for your friends.” 

“Oh!” responded Jack, faintly; then, after a 
moment’s pause, he added: “This orange busi- 
ness is getting to be rather expensive, Bessie: 
five cents each—that’s a high price for oranges 
now. Down-town the vendors are hawking them 


Well, eat all 


And he turned over a 


’ about the streets.” 


“I suppose it’s with Florida oranges as it is 
with Havana cigars—the high-priced ones have a 
peculiar flavor that is lacking in the cheaper 
kinds,” replied Bessie, demurely. ‘ However, 
I can get some of the Messina fruit very cheap. 
I'll try, anyway.’’’ 

“TI don’t want you to think that I’m stingy 
abeut the expenses—you know better than that, 
Bessie ; but we've taken this house ra i) higher 
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THE QUESTION. 





rent, and the outlay for the children is continu- 
ally increasing; and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that I should not draw any more out of the } 
business than I can help. Morton Brothers have } 
old-fashioned notions. They made their fortunes ‘ 
by saving and economy, and they don't like the ; 
modern spend-as-you-go way. They have a very } 
good opinion of me now. I don’t wast to lose it. } 
I shall have a larger interest soon.’ 

‘‘Did the Morton Brothers ever smoke?’ 
queried Bessie, with the, most beguiling in- 
genuousness. 

“N-no. I can’t say that they did—in fact, I 
know they didn’t,’’ stammered Jack. Then he 
adroitly changed the subject. ‘It’s a small 
matter, to be sure—but really, Bess, I can’t bear 
to think that you’re such a slave to habit: break 
off, my dear.’’ 

“As I told you, Jack, it isn’t so easy. It’s 
harder to give up than smoking: for smoking 
hurts one, while oranges, you know, are especially 
recommended by physicians.” 

Jack looked up suddenly at his wife; but her 
face was a blank on which nothing could be read. 

«* My oranges do not come to more than your 
cigars, do they?’’ asked Bessie, with an air of } 
the utmost solicitude. $ 

“T believe not,’’ said Jack, somewhat stiffly. 3 

“Then it’s all right,” she replied, joyfully. 
“Put up the accounts, Jack. I see that you are 
pining for your cigar. Let us go to the smoking- 








Bessie led the way, humming a snatch of a gay 
song, and keeping step to the lively measure. 
As they reached the door of the smoking-room, 
she turned, and, clasping her, hands, exclaimed, 
joyfully : 

“T have a surprise for you, Jack: I know you 
will be enchanted. It has taken me a long time } 
to prepare it: and it has been very hard work. 
You’ll think it a delightfully original idea. I only 
wonder that we women haven’t tried it before.” 

By the side of Jack’s lounging-chair stood 
Bessie’s little wicker rocker with its gay ribbons. 
She ran to the little plush-framed mirror, and 
took from the pegs underneath two smoking-caps, 
one of which was Jack’s own, and the other a 
coquettish little affair of light-blue cashmere and 
silver braid, which she jauntily perched on one 
side of her golden locks. Then, with a charmingly 
consequential air, she bustled around the room, 
and took from the table-drawer a box of cigarettes, 
struck a match, lighted a cigarette, placed it in 
her rosy mouth, and puffed away with all the} 
ease and unconcern of a veteran smoker, while } 
Jack stood by, speechless with indignation and } 
surprise. 
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Then she took it out and held it between her 
slender thumb and forefinger, and eyed it with 
the air of a connoisseur. , 

“I have been thinking for a long while how 
‘much more we wives might see of our husbands 
, if we only smoked: for business leaves a man so 
‘ few hours for home. And it has always seemed 
to me that it was a wife’s solemn duty to make 
herself as companionable in every way for her 
husband as she possibly could. Now, how nice 
and cozy this is. Instead of sitting at my books 
or sewing while you are smoking, we can smoke 
and chat together.” Puff, puff, puff! and the 
blue smoke rolled upward, almost veiling Bessie’s 
beautiful face from view. ‘‘ You see, I have 
mastered the whole thing. I can do it all, except 
to put my feet up on another chair. I haven't 
quite got the hang of that yet. Perhaps in time 
I may be able to use a cigar; but this seems more 
delicate and ladylike, you know.” Puff, puff, puff! 

‘It was fearfully hard work,’’ continued Bes- 
sie, in a confidential tone; ‘the first time I tried 
it, I thought I should certainly die. It was the 
most unearthly sensation I ever experienced in 
my life; but I persevered, and now I am just 
; beginning to enjoy my accomplishment. But 
 what’s the matter? You don’t look altogether 
pleased, Jack.” 

‘““No, I should say not,’’ he replied, grimly, 
twisting his mustache into fierce little points. 

‘“‘Havea light?’ But before the words were well 
out of her mouth, Jack made a prodigious stride, 
and seizing her wrist in his rough grasp, shook 
the cigarette into the fire. ‘ Bessie, if you wish 
me to respect you, never let me see you with one 
of those things again. It’s unladylike—it’s an 
abomination—it’s—”’ 

“But the penens said the Princess of Wales 
smoked cigarettes.” 

Jack made some irreverent remark about Her 
Royal Highness, and went on, angrily : 

“IT believe you have lost your wits. I hope 
you women don’t think we men smoke altogether 
for pleasure? It has a soothing effect on a man’s 
nerves, after the terrible push and drive of 
business.”’ 

“And don’t my nerves need soothing, too?” 
inquired Bessie, with sweet simplicity, ‘I’m 
sure I have a daily fret and worry with the chil- 
dren, and the servant, and the trying to make 
little money do the work of a great deal.” 

‘But wemen’s nerves are not subjected to such 
a strain as men’s.” 

‘But women’s nerves are said not to be as 
strong as men’s, and so they need a double portion 
of the soothing remedy. Look at both sides ol 


} the question; and Jack, if it is a pitiful sight 
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to see a weak woman the slave to any habit, how } bank-account; and I know it to be a drain on 
much more demoralizing is it to see men—the } the purse.’’ 


lords of creation—under such bondage !”’ 


Jack looked keenly at his wife. ‘I can’t for 
my life make out,” he said, “if this has been a / a comical expression of regret. 


Jack straightened up, gave his cigar-case a 


loving pat, and laid it down on the mantel with 


‘‘Here goes!’ 


piece of acting, for a purpose, or whether it is a { he said, earnestly: “no more smoking for me. , 


reality. At all events, you have made a decided 
impression. Tell me truly, Bessie: would it make 
you any happier if I-were to give up smoking? 
Would it, dear?” 

Bessie lifted the cap from her head; and faced 
her husband solemnly. ‘Tell me truly, Jack: 
do you think you are any the better for smoking 
—in health, I mean ?”’ 

“No; and I suppose—if some of the doctors 
are to be believed—I am actually the worsesfor 
it. It is said to be a drain on one’s physical 





I give the thing up.” 

Bessie placed the box of cigarettes beside it. 
“Oh, the nasty things! how I loathe them!” 
she cried, impulsively. 

“Then it was acting, after all!’’ exclaimed 
Jack; a sudden light dawning upon him. 

Bessie laughed, and nodded. 

»** What shall we call this little comedy ?” asked 
Jack. 

“Let us call it ‘Both Sides of the Question,’ ”’ 
replied his wife. 





ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY 4H. 


W. WETMORE. 


ANOTHER year has pass’d and gone; 
Hope beaming with the new: 

Thus move we on—forever on— 
The many and the few. 

The many of our childhood days 
That vanish, one by one, 

Till death, in duel with each life, 
Has left us here alone. 


Another year. The buried past 
Lies in its silent grave. 

The stream of life flows ever fast 
As wave leaps into wave. 

Another year. Ah! who can tell 
What memories it may bring 

Of lonely heart and tearful eye, 
And hope bereft of wing? | 





Another year. The curfew rings; 
Fast cover up each coal. 

The old year dies, the old year dies: 
The bell its requiem toll. 

A pilgrim year has reached its shrine, 
The air with incense glows; 

The spirit of another year 
Comes forth from long repose. 


Another year, with tears and joy, 
To form an arch of love. 

Another year to toil and hope, 
And seek for rest above. 

Another year, wing’d on its way, 
Eternity the goal: 

Another year. Peace in its train, 
Peace te each parting soul. 





og THE ANGEL GUIDE OF BETHLEHEM: 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 


+ Sage 





On Christmas-Eve, when Christ was born, 
The wise men wandered all forlorn ; 
And sought—but found it not—a way 
To lead them where the young Prince lay. 
Then from the gates of Paradise 
"4 angel came, in glittering guise: 
e flashed and sparkled like a gem— 
The Angel Guide of Bethlehem! 


His eyes were clearer than the dew; 
His wings were flame-like as he flew; 
And, comet-like, a trail of light 
Behind him lay athwart the night. 





Those ancient men ps mas Tae 
And led them to the Fy 

And ever afterward by them 

Wes called the Star of Bethlehem. 


Astronomers, to find that star,, 

Have swept the heavens both neap and far; 
But ah! in all that wide expanse 

They cannot see its glory glance. 

For by the light a seraph shed 

The Magi of the East were led, 

Oh! radiant was his diadem— 

The Angel Guide of Bethlehem. 











THE ELK HEIGHTS TRAGEDY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 


SECOND LIFE,” ETC:, ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 

Sanan McKean’s funeral was over, and every- 
body felt that it had been a social success. 

Ann Quiddet—who had stayed behind to put 
things to rights at the house—told Mrs. Joyce 
that there were a hundred and eleveh: carriages, 
buggies, and buck-wagons in line, besides thitty- 
six men on horseback, and Joe Plumly, who rode 
a mule, C 

“IT counted: them for the satisfaction of the 
mourners,” she said. ‘Them kind of things is 
always consolin’. There wasn’t a farm on Elk 
Heights but was reppersented; an’ I seen folks 
from as far as Betts’ Mills. Sarah always did 
like to stand well in the county, and she’s had 
her wish, even in her coffin.” 

“The old lady always was lucky,” said Mrs. 
Joyce, briskly carrying out the borrowed chairs 
from the parlor. ‘‘ Now, if she’d gone off a week 
earlier, nobody could have spared all their teams. 
But harvest bein’ over, an’ nothin’ to dé, folks 
was kind of ready for any eelebration. I 
mean— You Sam! pile them cheers onto the 
cart, an’ light out to the village. D’ye want 
the mourners to come home an’ find the reddin’ 
up still goin’ on?” 

There was but little “‘reddin’ up’’ te do. 
Throughout all the farms on Elk Heights, where 
good housekeeping ranked as the highest virtue, 
old Sarah McKean had been known as the 
first saint of the sisterhood. The wide rooms 
of the house—flung open now to the staring sun 
—were specklessly neat: the very moss seemed 
to grew tidily about the tree-trunks in the 
adjoining woods. 

When the chairs were removed, therefore, noth- 
ing was to he done but to lower the Venetian- 
shades, and restore the parlor to its usual melan- 
choly gloom. Thetwo neighbors, according to cus- 
tom, set about preparing dinner for the mourners. 
Elk Heights had a code of etiquette of its own. 
A funeral was"H0t’ a Plate for guzzling and beer- 
bibbing, as in some Pennsylvania farm-counties. 
The family would be escorted home from the 
grave by the whole solemn procession, who would 
leave them at the gate, to find their house swept 
and garnished, and a comfortable dinner pre- 
pared for them as by invisible hands. It was 


etiquette for the “helpers”? who had cooked it 
to disappear unseen. 
(44) 


“TI would like to hear the will,’ said Ann. 
“Shall you stay, Mrs. Joyce?’’ 

“I dunno,” said Mrs. Joyce. ‘I am one of 
the family. Sarah McKean’s cousin Jack married 
Mr. Joyce’s third cousin once removed. But I 
hear it’s Lawyer Wombley has the will, an’ he'll 
have none in but expectant heirs. Lord knows, 
I don’t expect nothin’.” 

“Nor I, neither. Nor anybody, I reckon, but 
Cor@eel Marsh an’ her brother. Mercy on me, 
Mrs Joyce! to think how that woman has 
skimpt, an’ stinted, an’ well-nigh starved herself 
an’ that poor Mattie Farrer, for years, to save the 
money, an’ how them high-toned Marshes’ll make 
it fly: like a colt when he gets his feet among the 
hay—jest out of pure wastery.”’ 

“Ann Quiddet! you don’t tell me that you 
believe Sarah McKean has left her own sister's 
son out in the cold? Hugh Jarrold is as honest 
& man, an’ as deservin’—”’ 

‘That may be,’’ replied Ann, coolly, eying an 
ear of corn deliberately for threads of silk; ‘but 
Miss McKean hain’t spoke to him for more’n a 
year. They fell out on fodder. She wasn’t one 
to forgive easy.” 

‘“‘She? She’s as hard asa stone. God forgive 
me—I forgot she was dead. I never shall think 
of Sarah as dead. She'll always seem to be 
trottin’ to an’ fro on this farm, her old blanket- 
shawl over her head, naggin’ that poor Hugh 
Jarrold, or sittin’ here, her eyes peepin’ here 
an’ there, an’ her tongue goin’ to Mattie. Well, 
that girl has earned her vittals an’ clothes. 
Sarah’s made a good housekeeper of her, 


kitchen, with its shining stove and tins. 

“ Matties kin to the McKeans, come to think 
of it,’ said Ann. “I wonder if the old lady left 
her anything?” 

“She? No. Mattie is her own ceusin. But 
she took her, when she was left an orphan, like 
any reg’lar bound-girl. Did you know that? It’s 
a fact. Mr. Joyce got the papers out for her. 
She’s given her her schoolin’: so, accordin’ to 
law, all the estate owes her is a featherbed, a 
suit of clothes, an’ one hundred dollars. 1 
reckon that Sheppard Marsh’ll add somethin’ 
to it, on account of the care Mattie took of the 
old woman. He’s a free-handed fellow, they 





; say.” 





though,” glancing approvingly about the dainty” 
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_ “Twenty minutes. Here they come. 
‘time they get their things off, it'll be ready. 
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“Yes; savin’ ain’t the crime any Marsh was 


ever hung for,” said Ann, dryly. ‘“P’raps 
Sheppard’ll do somethin’ for Hugh Jarrold?” 
“Hugh ought to be the heir,” returned Mrs. 
Joyce, angrily. ‘The proputty belonged to his 
grandfather. Sarah took the boy, an’ raised him 
in the expectation she’d leave him all she had ; 
an’ he’s worked faithful for her an’ the farm 
sence he was a boy. As for the Marshes, they’re 
only cousins twice removed ; an’ only their good- 
looks an’ city ways took her fancy this year 


‘back.” 


“ Hugh Jarrold’s doin’ very well for himself at 
Leipert’s Hollow,” said Miss Quiddet. ‘As for 
the Marshes, it’s a pity their manners wasn’t 
commoner on Elk Heights. I must say, I give 
in to them. Did you see Cordeel in her mournin’- 
bunnet? She was like a picter.”’ 

“No. . But I heard she telegraphed for it to 
Philadelphy, an hour after Sarah died. She’s 
one of the kind that has their feelin’s well in 
check.” 

Ann laughed, and threw her corn into the pot. 
By the 


Dish the succotash, an’ I'll set on the cold ham, 
an’ we'll be off.” 
But they were too late: wheels were heard at 


, the front, and the next moment a slight delicate 


girl, wrapped in crape, came out through the 
hall, and dropped into a chair in the dining- 
room. 

Mrs. Joyce hurried up with water and a 





her place as a bound-girl: though, really, 
Mattie’s nearer kin than the Marshes.” 

Mattie; a small plump girl of eighteen, who 
also wore black, was busied in serving the meal. 
She sat down with the other women, and 
anxiously tended Cordelia, with the care of a 
nurse for a sick child. 

‘““Where is Mr. Jarrold?”’ asked Miss Marsh. 

“Hugh has not broken bread in this house for 
more than a year,”’ said Martha. 

“Surely he wouldn’t bear malice now?’ almost 
screamed Ann. 

“No; but he will not come in. You must not 
go after him.”’ Martha said this with a significant 
smile. 

“Well, you know Hugh, if anybody does, 
Mattie,’ said Ann, meaningly. 

Miss Marsh glanced at the girl from under her 
light curling lashes, but detected no blush. “I 
wish my brcther was here,” she moaned. “ It 
has been a hard week for me to go through 
alone.” 

The blood rushed up now into the dark face 
opposite, as if it had been struck. Cordelia 
continued, in her soft pathetic voice: ‘There is 
nobody whom my brother loved better than poor 
cousin Sarah.” But to herself she was saying, 
sharply: ‘So Shep has been at his old tricks 
again.” 

“He ought to be here for the readin’ of the 
will,” said Mrs. Joyce, cutting the ham into 
thick chunks. ‘Try them tomats, Cordeel?” 

“Will?” with a faint surprise. ‘‘Have we 


camphor-bottle, according to the etiquette with 3 that to go through?” 


mourners. 


Mrs. Joyce, her knife at her mouth, shot a 


“Tm afeerd, Cordelia, this has been too much ; keen glance at the young lady, but relented 


for you. Here, Ann, take off her heavy bunnet. 

Miss Marsh justified Ann’s description: she 
looked like a picture, with or without her bonnet. 
Her face was surall, finely moulded, and exqui- 
sitely fair; her hair was loosely massed about it 
ina golden fleece. She lifted her gentle blue 
eyes appealingly to the women. 


“I am faint—quite worn out.’ Do call Mr 


a8 


; instantly. 


“‘She’s a wish-wash creature, but innocent as 
a lamb,” was her verdict, as she rose from the 
table. ‘No, Mattie; put down them plates, 
The idee of mourners washin’ dishes!’ 

Martha, a little dazed with the sense of having 
nothing to do, for the first time in her life, in the 


.; busiest hour of the day, wandered out of the 
Jarrold in, and ask Mattie to serve the dinner at 


kitchen-door, acrof#f the sunny stretch of grass 


once. You won't leave us, dear friends? It is { that led to the barn.” The familiarity of outside 


80 lonely at the table without—her.” 


Joyce; “but if you insist, Cordelia—”’ 


{ objects forced the sudden change in herself home 
‘e’Pain’t accordin’ to custom,” hesitated Mrs. } upon her. 


She was free forever’ from the keen 


‘ hard watch which had held her inexorably since 


As she spoke, she stooped and imprinted a} | her childhood; but she was also penniless and 


hearty kiss on the rose-tinted cheek. 
Miss Marsh shuddered inwardly. 


‘homeless. She had overheard two of her neigh- 


‘ ; bors, outside of the window, this morning, dis- 


“You are so good!’’ she murmured, straight. | ; cussing her chances of finding a place as teacher 


ening herself. ‘Mattie, be quick, child.” 


in the district schools. Or would she go out to 


‘Nothin’ could have been sweeter,’ Mrs. ; service ? 


Joyce whispered to Ann, in the kitchen; 


“an’ 


“They don’t know! they don’t know!’ she 


yet, just by a word, she put Mattie down into : whispered, putting her hand to her breast, where 
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lay, folded under her gown, a man’s glove, prim- 
rose-tinted, and perfumed with heliotrope. He 
would come to her, now that she was poor and 
in need. Martha repeated to herself, for the 
thousandth time, two or three meaningless com- 
pliments, which seemed to herestronger than 
solemn oaths. How could these dull hard- 
working farmers know anything of him or his 
life? The sunshine about her—the rich scent of 
the new-cut hay—something in the melancholy 
tone of the bell tolling across the valley—formed 
a part of the world to which he belonged. 

All that Martha, in her narrow reading, had 
learned of nature’s hidden meaning or beauty, of 
art, of poets, of heroes, of love itself, had come 
to mean to her only one splendid, buoyant figure. 

What could they know of him? But she 
understood him! She held herself more erect; 
her step grew light; her heart burned beneath 
the glove with the pressure of a happy secret. 





CHAPTER II. 

In the stable, a stout stocky figure was busily 
occupied with the horses. 

Martha came up to the wide door, and _ halted 
there. Hugh nodded, his back still turned, 

“That you, Patsy?” lowering and tendering 
his voice as he would to a child. “Seems odd 
for you to be idling before sundown.” 

“It’s just like Sunday. Oh, Hugh! you’re 
gi¥ing the mare new-cut hay in August. Why, 
that was what you quarreled with Aunty Sarah 
about. You swore—’ 

“No difference what I swore. Miss Sarah 
might have been right. I don’t say. I shan’t 
contend with her now, anyhow. I'll fix, up 
things for her to-day according to. her own ideas. 
God knows who'll do it here to-morrow!’ He 





even if Sheppard Marsh is my friend, and you 
are—something else.” 

“And I am—what am I, then?’’ 

He came up and stood directly in front of her 
in his shirt-sleeves, a pail in one hand and a wisp 
of straw in the other. He was a homely man. His 
eyes bore her down and oppressed her with their 
rough strength. A slight graceful figure suddenly 
rose before her like a vision, with laughing gray 
eyes half seen through drooping lids: the perfume 
of the glove in her breast stole upwards. 

“What am I, then, Patsy?” he repeated. 
‘‘You saw Sheppard Marsh three times. He 
amused himself with you. You know nothing of 
him—of the way he has lived, or the way he lives 
now. You and me have been like brother and 
sister since we was knee-high. And yet he’s 
your friend, and I’m—nothing.”’ 

“TI didn’t say that, Hugh,” stammered the 
girl, glancing uneasily about, like a weak cap. 
tured animal. ‘I always was a good friend of 
yours until—until—”’ 

“Till I wanted you to be more. See here, 
now!’’ He threw down the pail, and seated 
himself beside her. ‘There’s no use going over 
this matter together any more. I’ve thought 
over it till I’m sick. I’m a rough farmer. I 
don’t compare myself with Shep Marsh in such 
thinge as manners and clothes. But ve known 
you, Patsy, since you were a baby, and I never 
cared for any woman or girl but you. I know 
you through and through.” 

She gave an impatient shudder, which he did 
not notice, hurrying on: 

“T’ve took account of all your little likings 
and fancies. You see, I’d know how to please 
you. He wouldn’t. I don’t say he’s a cold- 
blooded brute, and wouldn’t try. [ve not s 
word to say against the man. It’s a fair. fight 


patted the sleek sides of the horse nearest him, } between him and me; and striking in the back 


and cast a quick wistful glance about the stable 
and barn-yard. 

Tt all ought to be yours, Hugh, by rights,” 
said Martha, earnestly, seating herself on a pile 
of hay, and clasping her s about her knees. 

“Yes, it ought. I’m next of kin. The Marshes 





is not my notion of a fair fight. You've got to 
choose.”’ He waited a minute. “Have you 
nothing to say?” 


No answer. He went on again: 
‘You'll have to choose between us, little 
woman. You've had two; days’ acquaintance 


haven’t a drop of my grandfather’s blood in’em; } with him, and you know how many compliments 
and it was he earned and bought the farm. But 3 he paid you. You’ve known me all my life, and 
I'd have thought you would have took part with } you ought to have a pretty fair notion of what my 


. them, Martha,” with a short bitter laugh. {love can do for you. You can weigh one against 


“That, flimsy dandy, Shep Marsh, kind of } the other, Patsy, and choose.” 

bewildered you when he was up this summer.” ; “I wish you'd stop calling me Patsy,” with an 
Mattie’s eyes flashed angrily ; but she answered, ; impatient shrug. ‘I hate the name.’’ 

with studied composure : | “Maybe I’m making a mistake in worrying 
“I’m not such a weak fool as you think, Mr. } you to-day,” gently, watching her cloudy face 


Jarrold. I have a very keen sense of justice; and 
I can see that the farm, by rights, belongs to you, 





with breathless anxiety; ‘‘but coming face to 
face with death that away, this morning, made 
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my love for you terribly real. Then, where will 
you go after to-day, Martha dear?” 

“It’s not very polite in you to remind me that 
I'll be turned out from here,” with a whimpering 
sob. “There’s plenty of folks will ask me to 
come on a visit.” 

“But there’s a home ready for you. I’ve done 
well at Leipert’s Hollow. [ve saved enough 


to rent the old Quiddet farm and run it on} 


shares. Ill take the house—you know that 
house: six-roomed, good spring, and capital 
outside oven—and I can furnish it—plain, but 
comfortable— without going a dollar in debt. 
I've been looking forward to this for two years, 
and I’ve not spent a penny. We can buy little 
extra fallals as we need them. I can have it 
‘ready by next week—say Monday. Patsy?” 

“Tf I ever did think of such a ridiculous 

thing!’’ she said, a shy smile and blush creeping 
over her cheek.’ ‘(I wouldn’t come to the house 
quite empty-handed, either. Ann Quiddet told 
me the estate owed me a hundred dollars, and 
some other things.” 
“Then you de think of it? You will come?” 
He caught her hand, and tried to speak again; 
but something choked him: his steady hard eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. 

Martha felt like laughing aloud: it was such 
fun, she thought, to have Hugh Jarrold—who 
was so stern and matter-of-fact that the young 
folks called him an old fellow—so completely 
under her feet. What a blind fool he was! 
Think of it? Of course she had thought of it— 
for the most of her life. Her highest ambition 
and hope for years had been to marry Hugh, and 
live with him in a cozy little house on a farm of 
their own. But that was before she had known 
anything better. . 

* You'll come ?’’ he said, at last. ‘God knows 
Pll do my best. I'll try to make you happy.” 

She said nothing. 

“You'll come? That was what you meant 
just now?” 

He got up restlessly, and stood with his back 
to her, waiting for her answer. He felt as if he 
could not look at her and wait for it. 

Thoughts flashed with electric swiftness before 
Martha in that short minute. This was what she 
had looked forward to for years. But if she took 
itif;she shut herself up with good old Hugh 
and hard work on a farm—all that brilliant 
world. of poetry, ease, and beauty to which 
Sheppard belonged would be left forever outside. 
Surely that fiery thrill which swept through her 
veins at his name was true love. She ought to 
obey it. 

“Why do you not answer me?” 





“Oh,” said Martha, pertly, affecting to yawn, 
‘‘how you do worry, Hugh! It is the same old 
story, year in and year out, with you. That is 
the way with all the people on Elk Heights. I 
get so tired of their eternal droning on the same 
subjects: like the man Mr. Marsh told me of, 
who had but one tune to play on his fiddle. 
You’re just like the rest. Now Mr. Marsh, that 
you call flimsy, had a thousand things to talk of 
to entertain one.”’ 

Hugh listened with cold darkening eyes. 

‘You shall not be troubled with my one tune 
again,’ he said, quietly, and went out; and as 
he went, he muttered to himself: ‘She isn’t 
worth it; she isn’t worth it.” 

Miss Ann met him outside. ‘Mr. Wombley 
has come, and is goin’ to open the will,” she 
said, excitedly. ‘‘Come, Mattie.” 

Martha appeared. ‘I’m coming,” she said, 
smiling persistently. But Miss Ann noticed that 
she sent a scared, troubled glance after Hugh, 
which very much belied the smile. 

‘I do hope Hugh Jarrold will get his rights,” 
said Ann; ‘but the general opinion is that all will 
go to the Marshes. There is a queer-looking little 
man come with Wombley—a stranger that nobody 
knows. Come right on, Mattie; Hugh’s gone 
ahead, without mindin’ us.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Marna followed, chagrined and mortified. 
Hugh certainly had given her up very easily. 

She liked to always be the centre of interest— 
to feel that she was playing the heroine in some 
dramatic little part; and now she was left 
suddenly out among the crowd of indifferent 
spectators. 

As she entered the house, Cordelia, leaning on 
Mrs. Joyce’s arm, all crape and languor and 
sweet melancholy, was led into the parlor, where 
Hugh, the second object of public interest, already 
was seated. 

But what airy elegant figure was this; leaning 
idly against the doorway? Martha’s heart gave 
a sudden throb, and she glanced shyly up, as 
she passed, at the effeminate handsome face, 
framed in tawny hair and beard, which was 
turned towards her. 

Every pretty woman awakened a lasé interest 
in Sheppard Marsh. He had quite forgotten this 
saucy little milk-maid; but at her appealing 
glance, a light sprang into his faded gray eyes, 
and he bowed with exaggerated homage, follow- 
ing her quickly into the room, and seating 
himself beside his sister, where he could watch 
Mattie at his ease. 








Se 
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“Why did you not write to me that there was 
such a face as that here, Cora?’ he whispered. 

“You knew very well she was here. Her béing 
a servant of Aunt Sarah’s did not keep you from 
flirting with her a year ago.” 

“Is that the little puss?” with a pleased 
twinkle of his eyes, pulling his beard lazily. 
“Pon my soul, I had forgotten her. How she has 
developed! Do you notice the slope from the ear 
to the chin? It is perfect; but the chin is bad.” 

“Do be quiet,” said Cordelia, sharply. ‘You 
take more interest in that vulgar country-girl 
than in the will.” 

“Oh, no, my dear; I take a very keen interest 
in the will. What is that old fellow about, any- 
how? Where is he?” 

“There can be no doubt that everything is left 


to you, Sheppard,” whispered Cordelia; and, for } 





~ 


“Sheppard, do not talk in that way. It is not 
a thing to jest- about. I don’t dare to think of 
what we shall do if this place is not left to you.” 

“All right, now, Sis; don’t worry. You look 
fifty years old when you scowl or begin to cry.” 

“You have not looked the facts in the face as 
I have.” ' 

“ Well, don’t look at them, then, if they have 
that effect on you,” he said, carelessly. “I 
don’t mind debt, but I detest worry and old 
women.” 

He moved away impatiently to the other end 
of the sofa, stretching out his legs with a yawn. 
Cordelia did not look after him, but her chin 
quivered for an instant. Whatever heat warmed 
the mechanical little organ which she called her 
heart, this brother only had power to call forth. 

Mr. Wombley, a puffy farmer, known as Honest 


the moment, her fair rose-tinted face looked { Joe in all the county, and who was trustee and 


pinched and old. ‘Everyone expects it. I have 
tried to find out the value of the farm if brought 
at once into the market; and I think you would 
realize enough to clear us of debt and to take us 
to California. We could begin all over again,” 
with a long-drawn breath of unutterable weari- 
ne’s, choked in its beginning. 

“I think we had better soon go somewhere 
to begin over again,” said Shepipard, with a 
chuckle; ‘we have gone through Newark pretty 
thoroughly.” ’ 

“‘Hush-h, Sheppard! You forget that you are 
@mourner. Don’t offend these people more than 
is necessary. They will be outraged sufficiently 
when you sell the farm.” 

“Why, what do they want—to keep it in the 
old family? By George, Cora! they’re right,” 
glancing out of the window at the noble sweep of 
field and woodland stretching down from the hill 
on which the house stood. ‘I should like nothing 
better than to leave the world, and live quietly 
here the rest of my days, in this old homestead 
of my forefathers.” 

Miss Marsh made a sound with her tongue 
expressive of unspeakable contempt. ‘Your 
forefathers had precious little to do with this 
house. It is young Jarrold who ought to have 
it, if you bring forefathers in.’’ 

Sheppard surveyed Hugh indolently. 

“No danger there,” he said: “I played my 
eards too well with the old woman. ‘I tell you, 
Cordelia, I have about made up my mind to keep 
the house, and to live in it. Just think of the 
novels I could write here!” 

“With the pretty bound-girl as inspiration. 
No; the farm will be in the market next week.’ 

“Tf it is mine to put there. Suppose it is not 
mine—eh ?”’ with a curious sidelong glance. 





guardian to half the minors in the Orphans’ 
Court, took his station on the rampant lion 
embroidered on the rug before the asparagus 
boughs in the fireplace, and with a solemn pre. 
paratory cough, opened the paper which he held, 

“We are all here? Our friend Miss McKean 
had but few relatives; but they do well to be 
present. Her memory deserves respect. “Mr. 
Hugh Jarrold, you and Mr. Marsh of Newark 
represent the leading branches of the family 
in the female line—the two main boughs, I 
may say, of which the root was McKean. Miss 
Martha Farrer, you, too, were kin, though dis- 
tant, to the deceased.”’ 

After this peroration he coughed again, and 
proceeded slowly to read the will, which he had 
himself drawn up, and of which he was not 4 
little proud. 

The usual legal formula was listened te with 
indifference by the expectant heirs; but Miss 
Ann and Mrs. Joyce leaned forward, and with 
little awe-struck nods and pigeon-like cooing 
sounds, gave signs of their approval. Suddenly 
they were silent. 

“«¢To Martha Farrer, my cousin thrice removed, 
I leave fifty dollars to buy a good black-silk dress, 
in which to be married and buried ; also my book 
of written recipes, which was handed down to me 
by my grandmother. With this book, and the 
knowledge she has gained from me of cookery 
and housekeeping, she will prove a good wife 
for any man. 

«“<To Sheppard Marsh and his sister Cor- 
delia— ”’ Mr. Wombley here took out his hand- 
kerchief, carefully shook out the folds, and wiped 
his mouth and beard, restored it to his pocket, 
coughed, and proceeded: ‘‘‘To Sheppard Marsh 
and his sister Cordelia I leave the mahogany 
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., There was an inarticulate murmur of pity and 


_I give to Sheppard Marsh, that he may therein 


{surprised at this testament; but the deceased had 
this disposition of her property in view for many 
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furniture of my parlor, which they have told me 
is of great value, and of a kind much desired by 
the people of the cities. I am sorry that the 
hair-cloth is broken in several places.’”’ 


dismay from Miss Ann; but the gentle sadness of 
Cordelia’s face did not alter by a line or tint, and 


the careless smile only deepened on her brother’s }. 


mouth. 

«Lord! how they do carry it off!’ whispered 
Miss Ann, enviously. 

««The farm left to me by my father, and all 
the other property, real and personal, of which 
{ may die possessed, I give and bequeath to— ”’ 
(every eye turned to Hugh, whose color deep- 
ened) ‘‘‘ John Philpot McKean, of Pike’s Centre, 
and his children, should he marry. A man 
who has had the prudence to accumulate a 
handsome fortune will take good care of my 
property. Should John Philpot. McKean die 
thildless, the whole property is to revert to the 
female branch of the house. I then give and { 
bequeath it to Hugh Jarrold, entire, with the 
txception of the field known as the hill-lot, which 





learn farming—he having often expressed’ to me 
his desire sc to do, and to retire from the world 
to a rural life.’”’ 

Mr. Wombley read the signatures and date, 
and folded up the paper slowly, as if the adjust- 
ment of each crease would influence the final 
disposition of the property. Then he took off 
his spectacles. 

“That is all, my friends,’’ he said, in the same 
tone of self-repression which he used as elder in 
the weekly prayer-meetings. ‘‘ You are doubtless 


years. Mr. John Philpot McKean is, it is true, 
the most distant relative she had; but he is of 
the same name, and he belongs to the male line— 
to the male line. He is a man, too, who has been 
largely prospered by the Lord. His property in 
a neighboring county, both in stocks and land, is 
very considerable.” 

While he spoke, the stranger, who had accom- 
panied him into the room, rose, and nodded 
assent to each clause of his: sentences. He was 
8 fat, scrupulously neat, close-shaven little man, 
wearing spectacles over a pair of round protruding 
eyes. His neatness was his most aggressive qual- 
ity: his wide nostrils ed to scent the air for 
any hint of uncleanness which his eyes had not 
spied out. If, as his appearance indicated, he 
was a well-to-do grocer, it was certain his shop 
was a marvel of tidiness. Miss Marsh’s soft blue 


brother,” 
. ’ 





eyes rested on him with a gentle speculative 


insistence in the moment of silence that followed. 
He perceived it, and shuffled uneasily: for the 
grocer was a shy man, and unused to fine ladies. 

‘Need I say,” said Mr. Wombley, with a 
sweeping gesture towards the pudgy little figure, 
“that this is Mr. John P. McKean, and the 
heir?” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Joyce afterwards described the scene as 
one that ‘‘ made her hair stand on end, when she 
realized the disappointment to them poor young 
folks as had built all their lives on this property, 
that was now handed over in one short minute to 
a stranger.’ None of the young folks, however, 
betrayed any emotion. Hugh Jarrold stood up, 
with the usual jerk to his Sunday coat, prepara- 
tory to a start; Sheppard Marsh eyed the suc. 
cessful enemy with a lazy quizzical smile. 

“Miss McKean has taken away our fortune to 
give us a new kinsman,”’ he said, politely. ‘We 
ought to be grateful to her: and, having seen 
him, we are.” 

Mr. McKean looked at him a minute, to see if 
he was being quizzed; then he laughed good- 
humoredly. ‘I’m sorry you are disappointed,” 
he said, “‘ but I’m very glad I’ve won, ladies and 
gentlemen. The price of this bit of land will 
come very snugly into my business just now.” 

‘‘Can you sell the land?’ breathed Miss Marsh, 
in a tone like a sighing flute. 

‘““Why—upon my soul, I don’t know. Not 
sell it? What shall I do with it? I’m no farmer. 
Don’t know beans from oats, growing. How's 
this, Mr. Wombley—can’t I sell the land?” 

‘‘T—think not,” replied the lawyer, deferen- 
tially. ‘In case you die childless, you perceive, 
the estate reverts to our friend Jarrold; hence—”’ 

With the exception of a pértion to my 
amended Cordelia, 

Mr. Wombley smiled. 

. “That is a bit of barren land on the hillside, 
Miss Marsh,’’ he said, “of no possible value to 
anybody. Our. deceased friend was fond of a 
joke—a grim one, in this instance.” 

The grocer had recovered himself, in the mean- 
time. 

“Tt’s true I’m not a married man,” he said, 
with an apologetic gurgle. ‘But I’m not past 
the marrying age; and I'll do my part to keep 
Mr. Jarrold out of the property for some time to 
come, I warn him. That won’t hinder our being 
good friends, though,’ holding out his hand to 
Hugh. ‘And I hope, Mr. Marsh,” turning to 
Sheppard, “you and your sister will stay in the 
house until it suits you to return to the city. I'll 
be quite honored, ma’am, in having you for my 
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guest,” blinking a little, as if the beauty of the 
smiling face dazzled him. 

“We shall be*very happy to accept your invi- 
tation until Friday,” said Cordelia, holding out 
the softest and pinkest of hands, which Mr. 
McKean took with a self-conscious smile. 

“Come out, Cordelia; this room is stifling,” 
muttered Sheppard. And when they reached 
the porch he added: “I cannot stand to see 
you flatter that little beast. It’s disgusting. 
What use can he possibly ever be to you?” 

‘One never knows: not much living—but a 
little dead, perhaps.” At this moment Mrs. 
Joyce came out, and Cordelia turned to her. 
“Where is this hill-lot which has been given to 
my brother as a joke?” she asked. 

“T pass near it on my way home. It’s 
puffectly wuthless—a rack of stones. I must 
say that snap at your brother’s laziness was 
a leetle rough in Miss Sarah. She always was a 
Tartar. But when it comes to cracking the whip 
after you’re dead, it beats me.” 

“Tll walk with you,” said Cordelia, gently. 
“I need: exercise, and should like to see it.” 

“That's a fine woman,” said the heir to Mr. 
Wombley, watching Cordelia through the window. 
_ “She smiled very sweetly on you. Take care, 
McKean, take care,’ returned the lawyer, with a 
knowing wink. 

“Qh, I’m an old bird. My eyes are skinned. 
Though, really,’ with sudden gravity, “the 
young lady was only ordinarily pleasant—mod- 
erately pleasant: as any modest female in society 
may be, without ulterior designs.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Miss Quippet and Martha, at the new owner's. 
earnest invitation, consented to remain’ atthe 
farm-house until the other guests shouldéave.! 
Miss Ann had no intention of offending the omer 
of one of the largest properties on Elk“Heights, 
and a man, besides, who was looking out fora 
wife. DD a 


‘** How on earth would they get thei? meals, if 


we desert them?’ she said to Marthai’ “That 
poor Cordeel knows no more about cookery than 
a newly-hatched—swan,”’ after casting about for 
a moment fora figure of speech suitablé*to this 
rare bird. ‘I suppose Hugh Jarrold is off to 
Leipert’s Hollow—poor soul !”’ 

‘I don’t know,”’ said Martha, dully: her heart 
was aching with emptiness. 

“It’s a great disappointment to you,’’ said 
Miss Ann, with a sly, sidelong glance. 

‘None at all. Hugh Jarrold or his fortune is 
nothing to me—nothing whatever.” 


“Oh, indeed? I thought differently. But 
there’s no need of bein’ huffy, Mattie. I’m 
sorry for Hugh, if he’s lost his property an’ his 
sweetheart on the same day. That’s all.” i 

‘Hugh Jarrold don’t need to stand in any 
dead woman’s shoes: he can make his. own for- 
tune. And as for sweethearts, if I don’t think 
best to marry him, it doesn’t prevent my respect- 
ing him, and being sor—sorry for him.’ And 
Martha, much to Miss Ann’s dismay, broke into 
a passion of tears, throwing herself on the bed, 
and thrusting her head under the pillow. 

Miss Quiddet allowed her to sob on, without 
interruption or question. At last she said, quietly: 

“You'd better wash your face—you’re a sight 
to be seen; an’ there’s that Sheppard Marsh been 
lookin’ for some one to talk to for a half-hour. 
I’m sure I have no time to waste on him.” 

“‘T never want to see or hear of Sheppard 
Marsh again. What is he to me?” cried Mattie, 
vehemently. 

But she sat up as she spoke, and began to 
smooth her rough curling hair, and to pat her 
reddened cheeks. Miss Ann discreetly went 
downstairs awhile, and, when she returned, found 
Martha ready to descend, with a fresh creamy 
handkerchief tied about her throat, which threw 
the mellow tints of her dark face, and dark eyes 
softened through tears, into pretty relief. 

‘* Hugh has stayed to look after the cattle. He 
says McKean will dispose of them to-morrer; but 
he can’t » to. see one of them neglected fora 
night. Hugh has a tender heart, an’ he’s keered 
for them cattle for years. It’s a downright shame 
they ain’t his.” 

.‘* They will be, in case—” 

‘In case this new man dies childless? Lord 
bless you, Martha, he’s good for fifty years yet. 
An’ take my word for it, he’s lookin’ out. I see 
him eyein’ Miss Marsh, an’ you, an’—well, all 
-us wimmin. Comin’ down?» Hugh’s in the 
back-yard, an’ Sheppard Marsh is down on the 
front-piazzy.”” 

Martha stood irresolute on the upper landing a 
moment, then she went slowly down the front- 
stairs. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Hven Jarroxpd left the house with the inten- 
tion of shaking the dust of the McKean farm 
from his feet forever. As for Martha, he assured 
himself that he felt gothing but scorn for that 

silly weak woman, t chapter was ended, and 
the book closed. But as he passed the barn, he 
turned in at the open door. The cows had been 
driven ‘into the yard; old Betty lowed at sight 
of him; the pet white heifer came up for him to 
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pull her ears as usual. Jarrold took a pitchfork 
and righted some sheaves that were out of place. 

«IT may as well see the poor beasts fed for the 
night,’ he thought. ‘That shopkeeper never 
owned a hoof or horn before, I reckon.’ 

He found so much to do, that the thought of 
Martha was banished for an hour. Jarrold was 
a lover at odd times, but he was a farmer in the 
grain always. 

As he turned to go out of the barn-yard, how- 
ever, the sinking sun lighted ‘the projecting points 
of the hillside, leaving the copses and woods in 
shadow; and on the edge of a coppice of nut- 
trees, he saw a woman’s figure seated on the 
grass. She was leafiing back against a tree, her 
face upturned. Hugh fancied’ he could see the 
blush and smile upon it. He could scarcely 
detect the man in the shadow beside her, but he 


knew from the faint lines who it was that bent } 


over her. 


“Closer than I would dare to come, though ; 


we've been like brother and sister,” thought the 
miserable fellow, going back, as usual, to his 


chief claim on her, which, in fact, told against ; 


him. 

_ “Ah, Jarrold,” said Mr. Wombley, coming up 
behind him: ‘‘that looks like a flirtation, yonder. 
Ah, you young folks! The girl is pretty little 
Maitie. But the man? I thought it was you, at 
first.’”’ 

“The man is Sheppard Marsh,’ 

*‘Q-he!’’ The lawyer's pockmarked face grew 
midenly grave. ‘+ Does Martha know that man’s 
character? Have you never told her?” 

“T know nothing ill of Sheppard Marsh, beyond 
his laziness and vanity. It would not be suitable 
for me to run him down to her, if I did.’’ 

Wombley looked at him inquiringly. 

“Oh, I understand,” he said at last: ‘you 
are strainin’ a point, I think. But I have no 
sruples; and here she comes. If she does not 
know now what kind of a man Marsh is, it will 
hot be for want of plain English from me.” 
~The old farmer, by dint of acting as guardian 
for itnumerable orphans, felt himself constituted 

rovidence a universal father to all the young 
women of Elk Heights. Jarrold watched him as 
he met Martha, drew her aside, and began to talk 
earnestly, prodding the point of his gingham 
wnbrella into the ground with each sentence. 

Martha listened at first with deference, then 
her throat swelled, and her eyes flashed. 

“If Mr. Marsh is such a poor idler—’ she 
interrupted, at last, ‘living by his wits, as you 
fay, Mr. Wombley—why do the people at Elk 
Heights treat him as a hero and great man? You 
yourself—” 


“The people at Elk Heights_ know nothing 
about him. I treat the man civilly, as it is. my 
duty to do, until he comes in my way: and he 
does come in my way when he tempts an innocent 
girl astray,’ said the old man, coolly. ‘I’ve 
heard of others—you’re not the first woman—but 
no matter: it’s not a’fit story to come to your 
ears, Mattie Farrer. Only, if you touch that 
pitch now, you'll do it with your eyes open. 
Ive warned you.” 

But Mattie was panting now with indignation. 

‘It is jealousy. The people at Elk Heights 
have always been jealous of Sheppard’ Marsh 
and his sister, because they were refined and 
educated and well-bred. It would be hard for 
mere farmers to appreciate them.” 

“You talk like a fool,’”’ said the farmer, con- 
temptuously. ‘Sheppard Marsh professes to be 
an author; but.he is known as a gambler to all 
Newark, and as a man who has as many tricks 
to escape debt and the police as a fox. His 
j dome is an adventuress. She is the worse of 
gthe two. There’s the truth, if you will have its 

You ought to go to your room, and thank God 
{ for sendin’ me to tell it to you before it is too 
late.” 

Martha looked at him steadily a full minute , 
before she said, quietly: ‘‘I don’t thank God— 
nor you.’ And she walked away quickly, lest 
she might say more. 

‘‘Wouldn’t she listen to you?’’ demanded 
Jarrold, coming up to him. mu 

‘““No. Matters have gone pretty far betivest 
her and that scoundrel, I suspect. Well, I wash 
my hands of her.” 

At the foot of the path, just where it turned 
into the crooked grassy road, the old man met 
Cordelia. With all his heat and indignation 
against her, his heart failed him as he saw her 
pale babyish face and eyes heavy with — 
when he stood aside to let her pass. 

‘*¢ She’s but a child—can’t be more than seven- 
teen!» Her eyes are all swelled. She’s been 
mournin’ for old Sarah in good earnest. Hello! 
What’s the matter now?’ For Cordelia sprang 
towards him, her face blanched with terror. 
‘?Tain’t nothin’ but a harmless black-snake. It 
couldn’t hurt me. Were you really goin’ to 
drive it off—off of me?” 

‘‘T thought it was poisonous—I wanted to save 
you !’} she cried, with an hysteric laugh. 

“Well, now, that was real plucky in you. 
Why, my Hester, that’s been raised among 
snakes, screams if she sees one; and as for 
flyin’ at it that away— It was real kind in 
you to an old man, Miss Marsh,’’ looking at 
her critically and keenly. 
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Cordelia laughed, looked up frankly in his : 


strong emotion which he tried to conceal. «| 


face, took his offered hand with a cordial grasp, } have something todo. And Til do it,” he said 


and passed on. 


I heerd of that girl. She has as friendly, honest 
a face as I’d wish to see. Goodness knows—they 
may be all lies. I wish i hadn’t told them to 
Mattie.”’ 


He walked on a few steps, and then turned } 


hastily, and overtook Cordelia just as Hugh came 
up to her. They all stood together in the path: 
**Miss Marsh, I see you're fond of strollin’ 
round the hills, and I want to warn you about 
the Devil's Mouth.” 
** What is the Devil’s Mouth ?”’ 


} to himself as he turned away, “let it end as it 


“’Pon my soul! I don’t believe half the stories } will.” 


Mr. Wombley looked after him, perplexed. 

“I never saw Hugh Jarrold in such a taking 
as that,’’ he said, at last. 

Miss Marsh laughed innocently. 

‘‘He looks as if he might be going to take the 
heir’s life,” she prattled. ‘*What a lucky thing 
it would be for him, wouldn’t it, if the good man 
were to die?”’ y 

‘¢ Don’t talk such foolishnegs,’’ said Mr. Wom- 
bley, sharply. ‘Even inthe mouths of young 
girls, idle words are the messengers of the devil, 


“Tt’s a coal-shaft that hasn’t been worked ; and must be answered for at the Day of Judg- 


nigh onto fifty years. I reckon that shaft must 
be a hundred feet deep, sheer, with water at the 
bottom. Jarrold here boarded it over, some five 
or six years ago; but the planks is rotten, and 
wouldn’t bear your weight. So take care. I 
thought I’d warn you. One good turn deserves 
another.” 2 

“« Where is this place ?’’ asked Cordelia, 

“Over the next hill in the range, at the bottom 
of the gap. There’s a wide open path leads 
through that forest right down across it: which 
makes it'the more dangerous to a stranger.” 

I saw Martha walking down that way a few 
moments ago,”’ said Miss Marsh. 





ment.”’ 

‘‘T meant no harm,’’ Cordelia replied, with» 
childish giggle. 

*‘ You hinted, or seemed to hint, that there was 
murder im Jarrold’s heart,’’ interrupted the old 
man, harshly. ‘Take care of your hints. Young 
people like you fling about their words like fire- 
brands. They forget that God hears them, and 
holds them accountable for every one.” 

He nodded shortly to her as he said these 
words, muttered good-night, and stalked down 
the road: for he was out of temper, not only 
with the silly woman, but with himself, that ner 
arts had induced. him to forget for a moment her 


“@b, Mattie’s: safe «enough. All the folks 3 silliness or’ wickedness | 


héreabouts knows it..;She knows every foot on 
the Heights as well as Hugh here.’ 

“But my brother was with her; and really 
they were so engrossed that there is no knowing 
what pitfall they may walk into. I will find and 
warn them,’ said Cordelia, with a significant 
smile. : 

“Jest as you please,” replied Mr. Wombley, 
dryly. ‘Why, Jarrold, are you going back? I 
counted on your walking on to the village with 
me. You are going to Leipert’s Hollow to-night, 
you said ?”’ 

“Yes, I did say it; but I have changed my 
mind,” hesitated Hugh, whose features were 
strangely altered in the last few moments. “I 
will stay here until to-morrow morning. There 
is something—there is work to be done which I 
must attend to.”’ 

“I thought you had sworn never to pass 
another night under this roof,’ said thé old 
man. ‘I’m glad you've rued that, Hugh. Never 
bear malice, specially again the dead. Miss 
Sarah was cranky on the subject of fodder, 
bu ” 

“I bear no malice,” interrupted Jarrold, who 
spoke at random, as if laboring under some 





The lecture whiehhe had given her was but a 
hackneyed repetition of the’ scoldings which he 
gave to his own daughter every day. He hardly 
knew what he had said a moment. afterwards. 
But the words had a strange effeet upon Miss 
Marsh. She stood motionless im the path, look- 
ing after him. 

“God?” she cried. ‘‘God?” 

It was many years since the One reality in life 
had faced her. She had heard innumerable ser- 
mons and hymns in the meantime. But this 
grim old man was in earnest. A single electric 
spark passed from him, and touched her like 
fire. She turned her eyes up to the spade 
through the trees, where the clear night opened 
and then shrank quickly down into the shadow, 
muttering something to herself, which sounded 
like God’s name, again and again. 

She had believed in Him when she was ® 
child: feebly, dimly, with that half awe and 
half terror which an ignorant animal would 
have for its master; but with no love. Hence, 
when she remembered Him now, it was with the 
blind dread which such an animal would feel 
when, after long revolt, it would be dragged up 
for punishment, rather than any human, intelli; 
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gent understanding of the unknown Power that 
had brought her soul into life. 

She sat quiet in the shadow for awhile, Then 
she rose and came out suddenly, looking up 
boldly into the white shining overhead. 

“It’s the moon,” she said to herself; ‘nothing 
but the moon. How am I to know that there is 
anything behind? As for the rest—’ 

She took her way down the path, her chin 
dropped on her breast, her eyes set straight 
before her: as men are apt to look when they 
try to scan the future. 
ge*As for the rest—” 

She made an impatient gesture with both 


hand@ and laughed. 
“What do I know about God? Why should I 





fear him? I do know Sheppard. Why should 
I not plan for him, poor fellow? He’s all the 
God or man that is left to me. A poor enough 
excuse for either,’ she added, in her’secret 
thought: but it was with an aching womanlv 
tenderness at heart. 

If Cordelia Marsh, in that brief moment, had 
faced God and the evil spirit that controlled her 
life, and chosen between them, she was hardly 
conscious of what she had done. In fact, so 
warm and sincere was her love for her brother, 
and so chilly and insincere was every other part 
of her nature, that in giving herself up to it, she 
probably thought she was choosing the truest and 
the best. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BY THE RIVER. 


BY ANNA M. 


JACKSON. 


Wuert the blue, blue Amorosa 
Flung the sunshine of. its spray, 

And the birds sang always, always, 
Through the long bright summer day: 

There we met, and loved, and wandered, 
In that happy long ago; 

There our faith and hope were sundered, 
By the river’s mystic flow: 

For it bore upon its bosom 
All the sunshine of the years, 

And it left us but the burden 
Of its song in bitter tears. 


Just that fleeting glimpse of heaven: 
And we gathered up our load, 

And we left the cool green river, 
And sought the dusty road. 

Each bore his burden bravely, 
Nor gave one éign of pain: 





Though the two-edged sword cut sharply, 
It left neither mark nor stain; 

But the golden summer sunshine, 
It grew dim and dark with cloud; 

And the merry dancing waters, 
They in anguish moaned aloud. 


And sometimes when I’m weary— 

And I’m often weary now— 
- The cool breath of that water, 

Oh, it lulls my fevered brow ; 

And I hear the low sweet music 
Of a magic voice once more, 

And the faint perfume of flowers 
That is wafted by the shore; 

And the blue, blue Amorosa 
Flings the sunshine of its spray, 

And the birds sing always, always, 
As they did that summer day. 





‘cA TIN- 


TY-PE.’’ 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Ix the wreck of an old worn album 
That a child unearthed at play, 
I found this little picture— 
A leaf from a long-closed day. 
That face of boyish beauty 
Must now be lined with care; 
And the locks of raven blackness . 
Must gleam with a silver hair, 


Somewhere he lives and labors, 

And takes his part in the strife 
That is not at all the poem 

We dreamed in early life. 
The ways we planned together 

We must tread apart through time: 





For the years stepped in between us, 
And they spoke in prose—not rhyme, 


And so I hid his picture 
Away from my own sight, 
And bravely looked for sunshine 
Through clouds as black as night. 
It has glimmered often upon me, 
But never as of old 
Has dropped in a royal shower 
Of pure and melting gold; 
And I know, through all the darkness, 
It is all for the best, someway : 
Yet I wish that little tin-type 
Had not been found to-day. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“‘Trerr’s no use telling anyone, Tom.’ 

Lena’s pretty face has a slightly troubled look 
as she speaks; and she glances up at her tall, 
handsome lover. 

“Why not tell? I don’t care who knows,” 
that young gentleman says, carelessly. 

“Oh, Tom! There'll be—I know there’ll be— 
such a—’”’ 

“Deuce of a row—eh ?’’ Tom breaks in, laugh- 
ing. ‘Well, perhaps so. I tell you what, Lena, 
I want to tell them, just to try the effect. Sup- 
pose, to-morrow morning at breakfast, after they 
all come in—especially Sybel, who’s always late 
—I get up, and say: ‘I rise to remark, and my 
language is plain,’ that I am engaged to be mar- 
ried to Helena Floyd. What do you think—” 

“Oh, Tom! you wouldn’t!"’ And Lena’s little 
hands close tightly on his arm. ‘Promise me 
you won't. Besides, J haven’t promised posi- 
tively. It isn’t really an engagement, you know.” 

“ What is it; then?” And Tom’s laughing eyes 

' rest fondly on the girl’s sweet flushed face. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. You—you say 
you love me, and I—I know I love you, and we are 
both glad that is settled. But we are just to trust 
each other without any engagement.” 

A peal of hearty laughter from Tom makes her 
blush still deeper and avert her face quickly from 
his daring eyes. But he gently turns her head 
until he can see the sweet little face again, then 
bends and kisses her lips. 

“Call it what you please, little girl,’ he says, 
easily. ‘‘Do you think I care for words, when I 
may—’ and a second kiss finishes the sentence. 

But Lena still looks a little troubled, though 
she smiles, and rests her cheek very contentedly 
against Tom’s shoulder. 

“What are you sighing for, you wicked little 


child?’ Tom asks presently, in that whisper that } 


is so sweet from a lover’s lips. 

“Did I sigh? Well, I was only wishing that 
—that they would all be pleased to know that you 
love me.” 

‘Oh, well, you don’t suppose they have any 
particular dislike to me, do you? I believe a 
man’s mother and sisters always object to his 
falling in love. And they are forever talking at 
home about the absurdity of people’s being 
— they have money to marry on. 


So they would think us awfully silly, I suppose; 
but they were always very fond of you.” 

Lena makes no reply to this. She knows they 
were very fond of her once; but since Tom has 
taken to spending every evening in Mr. Floyd’s 
little parlor, a sort of chill has come over their 
fondness: there’s a ‘little rift in the lute,’ Tom 
hasn’t noticed it, but Helena has felt it. 

«But your father, Tom: what do you thitk he 
would say?’ she asks, after a little silence. 

Tom laughs, then suddenly draws himself up, 
frowns judicially, and pushing up imaginary 
spectacles, looks from under them severely, while, 
in quick sarcastic accents, he remarks: 

“Ah, indeed? Engaged to be married—eh? 
Thomas, I had given you credit for a little common 
sense, It seems that I was too partial in my esti- 
mate of you.” “=? « 

It is such @m @xaet imitation of Judge Wynd- 
ham’s tone-and manner, that Lena scarcely feels 
like laughing at it. She has always been afraid 
of the Judge. 

“Lena! I’ve got a bright idea,” Tom exclaims, 
suddenly. ‘Let's get married first, and tell 
them afterwards. Then they may row as much 
as they please.” 

Lena laughs outright at this. 

“Then do you know what your father will 
say ?—‘ Thomas, you can go and set up a practice 
of your own now. A young man of your brilliant 
common sense doesn’t need my help.’”’ 

Lena is an actress, The Judge’s frown and 
gesture, and his sharp, quick tone are repeated 
to the life; and then these graceless young people 
burst into gleeful laughter. 

‘Just so, my dear,” Tom says. ‘So we'll 
just hold on a year or so, until I can go and set 
up for myself. It won’t belong. Hello!—twelve, 
as I’m a living sinner. Good-night, little girl!” 
} ‘Good-morning!” Helena laughs back; and 
’} then Tom takes her in his arms, and kisses her. 

‘Dear, I think I am the happiest, luckiest 
man in the world,” he murmurs; and Lena looks 
up at him smiling, but with a soft mist in her 
pretty hazél eyes. 

“You won’t think so if Uncle John comes and , 
catches you,” shé says, in a laughing whisper. 
“You must go this minute.” 

‘Give me a minute longer. I never told vou 
good-night in this way before, you know 
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So he takes five minutes longer, and then goes 
away lingeringly: turning out the gas in the 
hall—which is too high for Helena to reach— 
and closing the front-door cautiously after him. 
Helena steals upstairs in the dark, and lies 
awake with burning cheeks—too happy to sleep— 
till the summer-dawn comes in at her windows. 


CHAPTER II. 

“You ought to have staid at home last night, 
Tom,”’ his sister Sybel remarks at the breakfast- 
table. ‘‘The Ellysons were here.” 

“The saints be praised that J wasn’t, then,” 
Tom says, coolly. 

“ Where were you?”’ she asks, sharply. 

“At Jones’s saloon, gambling away my sub- 
stance. I lost all my money, and my watch, my 
horse and buggy, my gun and setter. Jones lent 
me my horse and buggy in order to get home, 
and—” 

“Tom !’’ bursts out Sybel, angrily; and) Mrs. 
Wyndham’s soft voice exclaims, reproachfully : 
“Oh, my dear boy!’ The, Judge looks silently 


amused, and Sybel goes on, crossly: “« What's 


the use of all that nonsense? You were at Mr. 
Floyd's.” 

“Very true: so I was,’’ Tom says, tranquilly. 
“Can you point out any special harm in that?” 

Sybel tosses her head. (She is a handsome 
girl, very like Tom, with the same fine dark 
eyes and rich brunette complexion.) ‘No special 
harm—to you,’ she says, with emphasis. ‘ Per- 
haps it might be unfortunate for Helena to 
imagine you meant anything by your constant 
visits. Of course she won’t understand that it’s 
only ‘pour passer le temps.’” 

Tom’s, white teeth glitter under his mustache. 

“Oh, she understands it, I imagine,” he says, 
in his easy off-hand way. Then he leans back 
in his chair, and stares through the open window 
at Mr. Floyd’s house. They are next-door neigh- 
bors; but Mr. Floyd, Helena’s uncle, lives in a 
quiet frame cottage, while the wealthy Judge 
resides in a grand mansion, with a velvet lawn 
spreading wide around it. Suddenly Tom starts 
and smiles; and an instant after, rises from the 
table, and walks out on the lawn. He has 
caught a glimpse of Helena gathering flowers 
in her front-yard. . 

“Halloo! May I come over?’’ he calls. 

Helena turns from the white jasniine she is 
pulling, and sees him standing with one hand 
on the low palings, just ready to vault over. 

‘No, indeed! You'll land in my verbena-bed,”’ 
she exclaims, laughing, and coming towards him, 
with her hands full of the fragrant white stars of 
jasmine. But, in defiance of her, he does spring, 








clears palings, flower-bed, and all, and stands by 
her side, triumphant. 

“Oh! Suppose you had fallen!’’ she says, 
half frightened, half proud of his strength and 
grace. Her grand handsome lover! Her sweet 
eyes fall as he takes her hand—both her hands, 
and all the sweet dewy blossoms she is carrying, 
and holds them in his warm firm clasp. 

“If I could only say ‘good-morning’ as I said 
‘good-night,’’’ he whispers, looking down at her 
fondly. 

She is well worth looking at, this fair fresh 
young girl, with golden gleams in her waving 
brown hair, and a color like a damask rose in 
her cheeks. The dress she wears is only a cheap 
white lawn, but it fits her lithe young figure to 
perfection, and is fresh and pure as the jasmine- 
flowers themselves. 

She looks up now, laughing, into her lover’s 
dark eyes. She is thinking there never were 
such eyes before—eyes of ‘black velvet and 
fire’’-—and never a voice sweeter and tenderer 
than his as he calls her again ‘“‘my own little 
Helena.” 

‘* Helena!’’ comes a quick decided voice just 
at this instant. She starts violently. There 
stands Sybel by the palings, looking full in her 
face with eyes that are much more ‘‘fire”’ than 
‘* velvet.” 

Lena’s color has deepened very prettily under 
her lover’s gaze. It turns to fire now. Cheeks 
and brow and throat turn vivid scarlet under 
Sybel’s sharp eyes; amd Lena feels that Sybel 
knows her secret. 

‘* Good - morning ! 
me @ sacque-pattern? I haven’t one that 
fits decently,” that black-eyed young woman 
remarks, quietly. 

“Yes, certainly,” Lena replies — thinking: 
‘‘What a goose I am!’ 

‘‘Tll come over this minute, and get it, then.” 
And Sybel runs around to the gate; and Tom has 
only time to whisper, laughingly: ‘‘ Never mind: 
we'll have all the evening together.’’ Then he 
takes himself off up-town. 

But they do not have all the evening together 
alone. Sybel is there, practicing songs with 
Lena. 

And the next evening she carriés off Lena to 
sing with her at home: the Wyndhams’ new 
“Steinway” being so superior to the little old 
piano at the Floyds’. Sybel seems seized with 
a sudden and violent mania for Helena’s society ; 
and when Mary Wyndham comes home, she fol- 
lows her sister's example. Mary is gentler and 
sweeter than Sybel—also less clever and pene- 
trating. But she is well managed by her elder 
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sister. By and by it becomes apparent to Lena 
that they are ‘on guard”’ to prevent tete-d-tetes 
between Tom and herself. 

She is half amused and half indignant. 

‘Ah! you are too late, my dears,’’ she says to 
herself. ‘‘ We know each other’s hearts; and we 
could trust each other, if we never met except 
under your eyes.’ But they do meet, of course. 
There are long summer-evening strolls together 
in the woods and fields outside of town, occa- 
sional drives in Tom’s buggy, with his handsome 
bay horse, and now and then a quiet evening at 
Mr. Floyd’s, when Sybel and Mary are detained 
at home, and no one else happens to drop in. 
Still it is not very satisfactory, and Tom chafes 
under it a little. 

‘* See here, Lena; I don’t see anything of you: 
I don’t know how it is.” (Lena knows, but she 
does not tell him.) ‘I hate secret engagements, 
anyhow. If people knew you belonged to me, 
they wouldn’t be always bothering around—” 

* Didn’t I say it wasn’t-an engagement?’ Lena 
laughs. 

“Yes. But that’s nonsense, little girl. J think 
it one, if you don’t.” 

Tom !’’—Lena looks at him very seriously 
now—‘‘I’m afraid you oughtn’t to marry me. 
You ought to marry a brilliant woman of the 
world, to help you on in life. One with beauty, 
and sense, and fine manners, and—money.”’ 

“Very well, Miss Floyd. Find mea million- 
airess prettier, and cleverer, and better-mannered 
than you, and I’1l considefthe matter.” 

Tom, she is found. She is coming to-morrow,” 
Lena says, solemnly, but with a laugh in her eyes. 

“‘ Who?—what ?—oh, Miss Rivington: Sybel’s 
grand New York friend! Yes, she’s very ‘swell.’ 
I saw her at Mount Desert, last summer.” 

“T wonder if didn’t occur to you to fall in love 
with her then. It was so obviously the proper 
thing to do.” 

« Why didn’t it occur to you to fall in love with 
George Ridgeley, last summer. There was a good- 
looking fellow with a fortune ready-made for you. 
But you let him go back to Chicago ‘all forlorn.’ 
‘Why was this thus?’”’ 

*« Because—oh, because—you mustn’t ask im- 
pertinent questions.” 

It is so pretty to see her blush, and laugh, and 
turn away her head; and so sweet to know that 
she has never loved anyone else but him—lucky 
Tom Wyndham ! 


CHAPTER III. 
Miss Rrvixeton has been at the Wyndhams’ 
for two weeks. There is no word of her going 


away. The house is full of young guests—gay, 





fashionable people; and there is always some- 
thing exciting going on. Lena does not see so 
much of Tom as she used. Of course, he is 
obliged by courtesy to pay some attention to the 
young ladies visiting his sisters. Lena knows 
that; but it is a little hard to see him go driving 
or riding by with Miss Rivington—almost always 
Miss Rivington—whilst she sits dull and lonely 
at home. She begins to wish that handsome, self- 
possessed young woman, with the blonde hair and 
miraculously stylish and beautiful toilettes, would 
goaway. She is not jealous, but she hates—yes, 
I fear she hates—whatever keeps Tom away. 

‘‘ How do I look, Aunt Nannie ?”’ she says, one 
day, as she turns from the mirror smilingly to 
consult her aunt’s eyes. 

‘‘ Lovely, my dear. Come and let your Uncle 
John see you.’ Lena does look lovely. Her 
dress is only the “poor girl’s livery’’—white 
muslin ; but it is of a soft sheer mull, that flows 
and floats around her like mist. She wears no 
ornaments but some old lace of Aunt Nannie’s, 
and a cluster of creamy roses at her belt. 

“Wy, my little girl—how magnificent you 
are!’ Uncle John says, kindly, while the chil- 
dren stand round her in a circle, admiring. 

“Lena, I bet nobody there will have on as 
pretty a dress as yours,” little Katie declares. 
Lena smiles, and kisses the earnest little face. 
But she knows her dress will be very poor and 
plain compared with many dresses that will be in 
Mrs. Wyndham’s parlors to-night. 

Tom comes for her, and they go out into the 
soft summer starlight. 

‘‘Don’t hurry, Lena,’’ he says, as he draws her 
gloved hand through his arm and holds it clasped 
tightly. ‘These three minutes with you are 
worth all the evening to me.” 

After that does anyone think Lena envies 
Miss Rivington her wonderful dress, that looks 
as if it were woven of cobwebs covered with dew 
and sparkling:in the moonlight? She is simply 
utterly happy. 

‘« Miss Lena, how do you do? Will you—may 
I have this next waltz with you?” 

She turns, and meets honest George Ridgeley’s 
eyes. He is flushing and trembling like a girl. 

“Why, Mr. Ridgeley! I didn’t know you were 
here. I’m glad to sce you.’’ And she holds out 
her hand frankly, and smiles a welcome. She 
dances with him once—twice—three times during 
the evening. 

‘Lena, are you going to let that poor fellow 
singe his wings again?’ whispers Tomy during 
the one waltz he is able to get with her. 

“Who? Oh! Why, Tom, he has forgotten all 
that. I’m just an old friend, you know.” 
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“Very likely,” says Tom, dryly. “But I'd 
like to tell him you are engaged to me.” 

“No, Tom, you won’t—you mustn’t!” Lena 
whispers, eagerly. 

Tom looks at her rather strangely. The truth 
is, already he has heard Sybel and Mary laugh- 
ing together about ‘ Lena’s flirtation with George 
Ridgeley,”’ and he doesn’t quite like it. When 
the waltz is over, he finds her a seat, and stands 
looking’ moodily on, while George makes his way 
across the room towards her. But, five minutes 
sfterwards, Lena sees Tom talking gayly with 
Miss Rivington, as he saunters up and down the 
wide hall with her. 

“He is all devotion apparently,” a very dis- 
tinct, sharp old voice behind her says. 

“Oh, that is Tom’s way, you know,” Sybel’s 
tice responds, gayly. ‘‘ He’s a dreadful flirt.” 

“Oh, we heard about them at Mount Desert, 
fst year. But come, confess you would like her 
for a sister-in-law.” 

“Oh, of course we like it! There! Dear 
Mrs. Morton, I don’t know what Tom and Alice 
would say to me for breathing a word. I am so 
tareless! Please don’t betray me.’’ Sybel slides 
away with a laugh; and Lena sits very still and 
quiet, with her heart throbbing fast and hard. 

It is not true! She will not believe it! That 


Tom, who loves her—who is engaged to her— 


tuld— But, alas! she remembers that he is 
tohengaged to her. How often has she herself 
declared that he is free—there is ‘‘no engage- 
ment.”’ They were only to ‘‘trust each other.” 
Bat.if Tom finds he loves some one else better, 
the cannot blame him or reproach him. He is 
free!" Her happiness turns to dust and ashes on 
her lips. Presently she slips out of the window 
near her, unnoticed (she has sent George’ away 
from her on some, pretext), and glides like a 
ghost across the lawn. There are numbers of 
people straying about in the starlight. As she 
passes near one couple, she sees a glimmer of 
tbwebs strung with dew, and hears her lover's 
fimiliar laugh. Her lover! Is he hers or Alice 
Rivington’s ? 

She glides away into deep shadow, and is 
fone." No one misses her but honest George, 
who comes hurriedly back to look for her, but 
fuils to find her. 

Two days after, Sybel comes over to Lena’s, 
tarly. 

“Sorry you had a headache yesterday, Lena. 
Iwanted you to come over and see Alice again. 
Do you know, she took such a fancy to you! She 
ys your color and the wave in your hair are 
just irresistible. Oh, by the way, did you know 
Tom went home with her, yesterday?” 

Vou. LXXXV.—4 


Sybel stops to laugh, and goes on again, gayly: 

«Yes, indeed! I wasn’t surprised. Of course 
I have been suspecting all the time. I confess I 
shall be perfectly delighted to have it all settled. 
She suits him and us so exactly.” 

‘‘She is certainly very beautiful,’ Lena man- 
ages to say, calmly. 

“And so George Ridgeley is as devoted as ever, 
Lena?’’ Sybel exclaims, presently. ‘‘My dear 
child, what are you thinking about not to accept 
him? Take my advice, my love; and if he asks . 
you again, say yes. He’s the best fellow—and no 
end of money.” hs 

And Sybel goes away, leaving Helena to break 
her heart with doubts that are almost terrible 
certainties. Tom gone with Alice Rivington, and 
without a word to her? No message—no letter? 

“Oh! if-he does not love me, why did he tell 
me so a thousand times? Was it only flirting, 
after all? Sybel says he is a flirt. Oh, what 
shall I do without him? Oh, if I only knew 
the truth!” 

The truth, poor little Helena? Sybel could 
have told it if she had chosen. Sybel knows 
that when Tom had discovered, the night before 
Alice Rivington left, that his father wished him 
to go North on business, he had gone over to see 
Lena. ‘Lena has a headache; and mamma says 
,we mustn’t let anybody disturb her,’’ little 
Katie says, at the door. In fact, Lena had 
fallen asleep; and before she waked, careless 
little Katie had forgotten all about Tom’s visit. 

‘ But Tom made another effort to reach Lena. 

‘See here, John! There's a letter on my 
mantel-piece I want you to take over to Mr. 
Floyd’s,” Sybel heard—overheard—Tom saying 
to one of the servants, just before the carriage 
came to take them to the train, which passed 
the station at the ‘‘unearthly”’ hour of five 
A. M. 

«Yes, sah,” John answers, promptly. 
not apt to forget ‘“‘ Mars’ Tom’s’”’ orders. 

But in five minutes after the carriage leaves 
the door, Sybel slips upstairs into Tom’s room. 
There it is, on the clock upon the mantel-piece: 
a large white envelope, directed in Tom’s free 
bold hand to “Miss Helena Floyd.” Sybel 
stands looking at it, and wishing she dared— 
she scarcely knows what. Presently she puts 
out her hand to take it; but—perhaps her hand 
is not’ very steady—as she touches it, it slips 
back, and disappears behind the clock. It is 
out of sight entirely. John will never think of 
looking behind the clock, and no one will ever 
dream it was her fault. Her fault? Why, it— 
it was almost an accident, She hadn’t meant te 
hide it! : 
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A footstep on the stairs startles her, and she ‘ 
flies out of the room, frightened, trembling, yet : 
glad. And John does not find the letter: for 
she hears him, a little while after, remarking to 
Patty, the house-maid: ‘‘ Mars’ Tom say he luff ; 
@ letter on de mantel-piece, but dey ain’t none } 
dar. I spec’ he put it in his pocket, an’ forgit it.” } 

‘‘ Mars’ Tom mighty forgitful,”” responds Patty. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tom has been gone a week. All day long Lena 
goes about the house trying to be herself. She 
tries in vain. The song has died out of her life. 

She hopes, and watches, and despairs; starts 
at a footstep; is restless, and feverish, and 
wretched ; and spends nearly all of her nights } 
in crying. No wonder Aunt Nannie thinks she 
is looking badly, and wants to give her quinine. 

And George Ridgeley adds to her trouble, by 
renewing his love-making so earnestly, so plead- 
ingly, that she is almost bewildered by it. Some- 
times she feels half tempted to end it all by 
aceepting him. Pride tempts her that way. ef 
she accepts him, then no one will ever know— 
not even Tom himself—that her heart is broken } 
by Tom's faithlesmesa. And’\perhape, after all, } 
she may learn to love George. She cannot live 
without love; and she knows. George loves her. 
He has adéred her, and no one else, ever since } 
he was fifteen years old, and first came to the 
village school. She half makes up her mind to 
say yes. The crisis comes one evening when she 
is walking with George in the pine-woods outside 
of the village. He turns suddenly, and says: 

“Look here, Lena. Do you think any one 
will ever love you better than I do? Don’t you 
know I'd give my life to make you happy? 
Can’t you trust yourself with me? Oh, Lena, 
say yes, dear,” he urges, vehemently. 

He is so good—so honest—and she is so 
wretched! Lena almost yields. Her hand lies 
in his. Alas! she does not hear the tramp of a 
horse on the soft carpet of pime-needles. At a 
little distance a horseman passes slowly along a 
path that crosses the one they are in. It is Tom 
Wyndham—the Fates will it so: and he sees 
Helena sitting with her hand in George Ridge- 
ley’s hand:. sees it, and rides away unseen of } 
them. 

If he had waited one moment, he would have 
seen Helena suddenly snatch her hand away; 
cover her face, and sob out: ‘Oh, George, I 
can’t! It wouldn’t be right. I don’t love you, 
my dear good George; and I would only make 
you miserable.” And George is silent for a 
moment, with the bitterness of death in his 
heart. Then he soothes her gently; and he 











begs her not to cry, and not to.mind him. He 
only wants her to be happy, he adds. You see, 
it: is a little gleam of common sense that hes 
saved Helena and honest George—saved them 
from a misery infinitely greater than any pain 
that wrings their hearts now. 

But how did Tom come to be there just at the 
wrong time? He has come home tired, worried, 
out of spirits; and Sybel gives him some dinner, 
and chatters to him while he eats it. 

‘How is Miss Helena Floyd, Sybel?, She 
wasn’t well when I went away.’ He tries to 
say it carelessly. 

‘Lena? Oh, she’s very well. Everybody says 
she’s engaged to George Ridgeley. They're out 
together all the time. I saw them go to walk 
a few minutes ago.” 

Tom says not another word, but goes away, 
gets his horse, and rides off into the country. 
He is coming slowly back, after a long gallop, 
when he passes through the .pleasant by-path, 
and sees the prodf of Sybel’s news. At least it 
looks like proof. But Tom thinks the matter over 
as he rides home. ‘Some fellows would just 
give up, and go off somewhere, and never seo 
her again, and be as miserable as—the devil— 
for life. That’s the way it is in novels. But 
maybe there’s something I don’t understand. 
Perhaps she did write to me, and her letter was 
lost. Maybe she’s just doing a little bit of flirt- 
ing with Ridgeley. It isn’t like her, and—well, 
for that matter, she may have been flirting with 
me. Appearances are against you, my little 
Lena; but I’m going to give myself one more 
chance for happiness, anyhow.” 

But‘as he feels sure that Ridgeley will be 
at Mr. Floyd’s im the evening, he waits until 
morning—and hasn’t a pleasant night of it, 
either. Sometimes pride and wounded love and 
anger almost make him determine to ride away 
with the morning ‘light, and never see her again. 
But common sense gets the best of it; and soon 
after breakfast he stands in the shaded flower- 
scented little parlor at Mr. Floyd’s, and listens 
for Helena’s eniering footsteps. He hears her 
coming at last: not with the quick joyous tap-tap 
of her heeled slippers along the hall, that he is 
accustomed to. She comes slowly. The door 
opens, and the slender white-robed figure stands 
still almost in the doorway. Tom’s heart beats 
rapidly. ‘It is all over, by George!” he thinks. 
Then he sees her face: palé, with dark shadows 
under her eyes; and she stands silently, and 
looks at him with great mournful eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘Lena! What on earth have you been doing 
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to yourself? Oh, my love, tell me why you look 
so,” he cries. 

He hurries up te her, shocked and’ alarmed, 
and takes her cold little hand. 

“Tell me, Lena; have you been ill, and I did 
not know it?” 

A world of love and tenderness thrills in his 
yoice, and brings the color to Lena’s cheeks, so 
lately so pale. 

Their eyes meet: and then—how it happens 
neither can tell; but in an instant she is sobbing 
in his arms, and he is whispering fond caressing 
words into her ear. There is really not much to 
explain after that. It was all a mistake, that a 
few words clear up. And Lena manages to tell 
her story without a word of blame for Sybel. 
She will not say anything to make Tom angry 
with her. Why should she? Will he love her 
any more because he loves his sister less ? 

“And now, little girl, I'm going to end all 
this nonsense. If people had known you and I 
belonged to each other, you wouldn’t have been 
breaking your heart over idle gossip; and I 
wouldn’t have had to go mooning around for a 
week, believing you had thrown me over for 
Ridgeley. You sce, if I hadn’t got that into my 
head, I’d have written again.” 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” she asks, 
as‘he puts on his hat with a determined air. 

“To beard the lion—a couple of lions—in 
their respective dens,” he answers, as he walks 
away laughing. 

“To marry my niece Helena? Why, bless my 
soul, Tom ! if the child wants to marry you, there 


- isn’t anybody else I’d rather give her to. But I 


never thought of such a thing as Helena’s marry- 
ing!’ This from dear good absent-minded Uncle 
John. Not a very formidable “lion,” certainly. 
Tom wrings his hand gratefully, and then goes 
off to his father’s office. The Judge is busy with 





some important papers, and does not even look 
up as Tom enters. 

“Can Ispeak to you a moment, father?’ Tom 
asks, huskily. 

The Judge looks up now, nods, and pushes up 
his spectacles. 

“T think it right to tell you, sir, that I am 
engaged to be married to Helena Floyd,” the 
young man says, very quietly. 

“Ah!’’ The Judge looks at him keenly, but 
does not frown. There is a moment’s silence, 
and Tom speaks again: 

“‘T hope you do not disapprove of it, sir?” 

The Judge shakes his head. ‘No; but I 
imagined, from something Sybel said, that you 
were rather attracted by Miss Rivington. Her 
fortune would have been an attraction to most 
young men.” 

‘“* Well, sir, not to me,’”’ Tom says, soberly. “I 
rather think I'd like my money to be my own, 
and not my wife’s. And, you see, the fact is— 
Helena’ and I love each other dearly.” This 
last sentence is uttered rather impetuously, and 
Tom colors a little. 

The Judge nods again, and smiles quietly. 

Then he pulls down his spectacles, and goes on 
with his papers; and Tom slips off for a long 
happy morning with Helena. 

A vigorous search in Tom’s room reveals the 
missing letter behind the clock. No one ever 
suspects that Sybel put it there. She is so glad 
not to be found out that she forgives Lena for 
spoiling her plans about Alice Rivington. She 
even becomes very fond of her again—as all the 
Wyndham household are. As for the Judge, he 
has been heard to say more than once, as he 
kisses Lena’s soft cheek, or gently smooths her 
bright hair: ‘My dear, you'll be the very wife 
for Tom! You have more common sense than 
any girl I know.” 
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Tney bear her, white-robed, in; palm-branches lying, 
Thrown there triumphant down. 

For she has fought her fight, and conquering, dying, 
Has won, through death, her crown! 


‘ Soft swells the chanting: like some angel-quire 
That hovers in the skies 
To bear the freed soul on—hark! higher, higher, 
Far off in space it dies. 


And then I see, as in a vision, gleaming, 
The everlasting gates; 
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And through them, open flung, such glory streaming! 
While He before them waits. 


And saints and martyrs, harpers harping, crying: 
“ How blessed are the dead, 
When dying in the Lord, It is not dying: 
They bring their sheaves instead ! 


“Their works do follow them: each high endeavor, 
Rach noble deed and word.” 
And still they sing: “ Forever and forever, 
Oh, blessed in the Lord!” 
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sat near, his paper in his lap, a pleasant light 


Sue was such a mere slip of a girl that it} in his eyes, looking at the two. 


seemed a wonder she could work the change in 
the whole house that she did. Tall and slim, 
with an eager changeful face, a bright impulsive 
manner, an odd mingling of childishness and 
dignity : no one could resist her long, and every- 
body felt glad she had come to brighten up the 
quiet old boarding-house. Even Miss Stevens, 
who was a beauty and accomplished, came to like 
her when she found Miss Van Kortland did not 
attempt to usurp any of her rights, or to take 
away any of her admirers; while the older men 
of the house rejoiced to find so much freshness 
and innocence in a nineteenth-century girl. 

She had a little sister with her—a shy, delicate 
child—and they appeared to be alone in the world, 
save for a grave, stern-looking uncle who had en- 
gaged board for them, and who came to see them 
once a month, and staid just one hour each 
time. 

‘We are quite alone in the world,” said Elia 
to Mrs. Stevens, when they first came, drawing 
Kitty closer to her side. ‘‘We are more like 
mother and child than like sisters; you see, she 
is delicate, and I have to take great care of her,’’ 
with an assumption of womanliness that made 
Mrs. Stevens smile. 

Their room was opposite John Thurber’s—one 
of the ‘‘older men,’’ over forty, whose hdir was 
thickly sprinkled with gray, rich and eccentric. 
Yet he liked them very much—the sweet frank 
yet modest manner of the girl, and the shy 
demureness of the child. So he took to making 
much of Kitty, coaxed her to sit on his knee, 
even brought her candies—sorely against his 
conscience—and was fully repaid by Elia’s bright 
smile and earnest “How kind you are.” Then 
gradually he and Elia commenced to have long 
talks together, and he was amused and interested 
by her quick, original remarks. 

One evening they were all in the back parlor, 


while Miss Adele favored them with ‘The trail- } . 


ing garments of the night,” in a clear soprano, 


incited thereto by an ardent admirer who hung 
over the piano. 

Mrs, Stevens nodded in her chair, Mr. Ferris 
read his paper, Elia sat by the fire in a low chair, 
her arms round Kitty, her big brown eyes staring 
at the Nite coals in the grate. John Thurber 





“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Elia,” he 
said, presently, in a low voice. 

Elia smiled slowly without looking at him. 

“I was building castles,’ she said: ‘such tall 
ones ; and now they have all tumbled down: you 
have called me back to every-day life.” 

‘‘I am sorry—” he commenced, diffidently. 

“Oh, never mind,” with a bright glance: “fF 
can build them up again at any time. I excel in 
building castles ‘in Spain’—and really, they 
never hurt me; you know, some people think it 
is an injurious habit; but to me and Kitty it isa 
positive help. . This way. If things go wrong, or 
we are disappointed, or cheated out of some 
enjoyment, I take Kitty on my lap, and we have 
a dream together—I interpreting for her—and 
that, of course, we can make as extravagant ag 
we like; and by the time we come to the end, we 
have had a better time perhaps than the reality 
would have been.” 

“You and Kitty are philosophers,”’ said John, 
smiling, the kindly light deepening ir. his eyes. 
“But does that always satisfy you?” 

“No,” said Elia, wistfully. ‘Sometimes I can’t 
console myself so—I feel cross and wicked for a 
little while; and sometimes I long to be rich, to 
give my Kitt’”—rubbing her chin softly over the 
child’s head—‘‘ everything: to travel, to buy lots 
of books, and pretty clothes for us both. You 
did not think I was so vain, did you? But I love 
pretty clothes as well as anybody. Oh, and I 
want to have a lovely voice: then I'd sing for 
you.” 

Then she blushed suddenly, and added: 

‘« But how foolish. Come, Kitt: it’s time you 
were in bed: say ‘good-night’.’’ And she rose. 

“¢ Will you—won’t—wouldn’t you like to go to 

the theatre with me to-morrow evening?’ asked 
John, awkwardly. ‘‘Money’ is to be played at 
Wallack’s, and I think you may like it.”’ 
‘« Indeed, I should like it,’’ cried Elia, clapping 
her hands softly, her great eyes shining. ‘I 
have only been twice to the theatre in my life. 
You are so kind,” putting her hand frankly into 
John’s. Then she and Kitty went upstairs. 

«Will I do?’ asked Miss Van Kortland, the 
next evening, as she stood in the hall putting on 
her gloves, 
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“You look—’” said John, eyeing her with 
approval—and truly, she was pleasant to look at, 
in her dark-brown suit and brown hat, its scarlet 
bands and feathers lighting up the brunette face 
beneath—‘‘ you look,” he repeated, the color 
rising to his broad forehead (he wasn’t used to 
‘paying compliments), ‘like a little brown bird, 
with a pretty top-knot of red.” 

“Good!” replied Elia, dancing about. ‘TI like 
that: for I trimmed that ‘ pretty top-knot’ myself. 
Are you sure it’s not too red?” anxiously. 

“Quite sure,” replied John, promptly ; then 
they started off. 

How can that evening be described? The charm- 
ing, witty play, the dainty little supper afterward, 
and the walk home. It was very cold, and Elia had 
no muff; so with one hand in the breast of her 
coat, and the other in John’s overcoat-pocket—at 
his suggestion—she danced along by his side, chat- 
tering everything that came into her head. 

“T can’t tell you how I have enjoyed it all,’’ 
she said, shaking hands with John on their floor. 

John laid his other hand over hers. 

“You have given me more pleasure than I 
hive given you,” he said, simply. 

After this, they went out together very often, 
and Elia and Kitty came to look upon John Thur- 
ber as their best friend. Elia teased him, tyran- 
nized over him, and, in a quaint, innocent fashion, 
made much of him, untjl she had crept into his 
very heart. 

It was something new for Mrs. Stevens and 
Miss Adele to see Mr. Thurber—who, in the ten 
years he had boarded with them, had never once 
paid ‘attention to anything feminine—holding 
worsted for Elia, telling Kitt stories, and playing 
games with both the girls, bringing flowers, can- 
dies, fruit, and books. Everybody in the house 
noticed it, and Mrs. Stevens began to look at Miss 
Adele, and Miss Adele to look back, “and a cloud 
began to rise, no bigger than a man’s hand.”’ 

“That. girl is not as simple as she looks,’’ said 
Miss Stevens. ‘She is playing a deep game: she 
is after the old man’s money.” Miss Adele 
would have taken John Thurber in a minute, with 
his forty years and all his eccentricities, without 
one spark of love on her side: for he was rich— 
that mighty salver of “a multitude of sins’’— 
and she was (whisper it) thirty-four. 

Even the “ general house-work”’ confided to her 
intimate friend next door that “Miss Elia wuz 
a-settin’ her cap fur the ole man.” No one 
seemed to think it possible there might be a sweet 
blossom of love slowly developing in the girl’s 
heart all unknown to herself. 

Christmas came on apace. Kitty had holidays, 
and she and Elia were shut up in their room day 





after day, while bursts of laughter and songs 
proved the confinement was not irksome. Every- 
one was busy with Christmas gifts, and at Kitty’s 
special ' request. everybody was to hang up a 
stocking; and it was put to vote by the elders, and 
nuanimously carried, that said’ stockings should 
be hung in the parlor; Mr. Henderson, who, with 
his wife, occupied the entire second floor, and 
was an oracle unto Mrs. Stevens, throwing him- 
self warmly into the idea. 

At last the eventful morning dawned. All 
came down bright and early to breakfast. Then 
Mr. Henderson opened the parlor-door, and 
everybody rushed in. 

I have scarcely time to tell you of all the 
presents that were given and received: of the 
beautiful things that Mrs. Henderson got, or the 
useful things that Mrs. Stevens found on her 
chair; how Miss Adele’s heart was made glad by 
handsome gifts from all; how even Mr. Ferris 
found some one had remembered him, How 
Kitty actually shouted with joy at the chairful of 
toys, books, and candies; how Mr. Thurber found 
among his things two parcels—‘‘ From Elia and 
Kitty Van Kortland’’—which proved to be a pair 
of slippers and a pin-cushion, worked by the 
girls: ‘‘ every stitch except the soles,” said Kitt. 
Or how Elia found, under all her gifts, a queer- 
shaped white parcel, which proved to be a jewel- 
case containing a simple, handsome pair of gold 
bangles, with a card—‘ Miss Elia, from her friend, 
John’ Thurber.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Elia, drawing in her 
breath until her mouth looked like a button. 
‘How perfectly lovely! Oh, Mr. Thurber! you 
are so good tome! They are just what I’ve been 
pining after, the longest time.” Then obeying 
her first impulse, she marched across to John, 
pulled him down to her level, and actually kissed 
him. 

All smiled, except Mrs. Stevens, who looked 
angry. Mr. Thurber’s face grew scarlet; but he 
answered, bravely : 

“T am very glad you like them; I hoped you 
would—” 

It never occurred to Elia that she had done 
anything out of the way in kissing a man old 
enough to be her father. It had seemed to her 
the proper thing to do under the circumstances, 
and she had done it. And the rest of the day 
passed like a happy dream. John’s manner had 
changed a little, but in what respect the girl 
could scarce have told; but it only made him all 
the kinder, and she and Kitty and John enjoyed 
that day with all their hearts. Many a time, long 
after, she remembered it. Mrs. Stevens’ and Miss 


Adele’s cold looks and manner had no effect upon 
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her: I doubt if she even noticed they were not 
as cordial as usuai. 
rt. ' 

Bor in the days that came after, Elia felt the 
coldness without understanding it, and puzzled 
over it alone; for Kitt was too young to under- 
stand a trouble like this. ‘‘ What have I done?’ 
she asked herself. However, one day, sitting with 
Mrs. Stevens and Miss Adele, the storm, which 
had now assumed large proportions, burst. 

‘Miss Van Kortland,’ began Mrs. Stevens, 
“did you know that I was acquainted with the 
Allisons? They are friends of Mr. Thurber’s.” 

“Are you, indeed?” said Elia, wondering at 
the sudden foreboding of evil that came over her. 
‘*T have heard him speak of them.” 

“IT spent last evening with them,” continued 
Mrs. Stevens, pinning her work viciously to her 
knee; ‘‘and while there, I heard something which 
I think you ought to know: and you can act as 
you please about it. Mrs. Allison, it seems, has 
heard of you—through Mr. Thurber, I suppose.”’ 
She stopped, put the pin in her mouth, while she 
creased another tuck. 

“Well?” said Elia, quietly. 

“Well,” repeated the elder lady, a trifle em- 
barrassed, ‘‘she said that—well, she asked me 
what kind of a girl you were; and, of course, I 
spoke as well—that is, I spoke well of you—and 
you must remember I am only repeating her 
words. She said she had heard that your were 
trying your best to catch Mr. Thurber, and that 
she did not think much of any girl that would 
marry a man for money, especially a man as old 
as he is. She called you designing, and said that 
Mr. Thurber said—’”’ 

She hesitated here. 

“What did Mr. Thurber say?”’ asked Elia, with 
very set lips. ‘Tell me—I would rather know.” 

‘She said that when she teased him about 
you, Mr. Thurber said he knew better than to 
be ‘caught by chaff.’”’ 

Ah, Mrs. Stevens! one grain .of truth; but so 
distorted, its originator could scarce have recog- 
nized it. Mrs. Allison had teased John Thurber 
in a general way, as far as she dared, prophesy- 
ing he ‘would go through the woods, and pick 
up a crooked stick at the end”; and he had 
answered, smiling: ‘TI’ll not be caught by chaff, 
anyhow. When I am caught, it will be by sweet 
pure gold,” his heart throbbing at the recollec- 
tion of the slim hand that had lain in his that 
evening, and the merry “Come home soon and 
safe.” 

“John Thurber never said that with regard 





two women. ‘I won't believe it; I know he 
didn’t.” 

“Do you?” retorted Mrs. Stevens, angrily. 
“Why shouldn’t he, if he thought it? Everyone 
has seen the dead-set you have made at him. 
Everyone sees through it—himself included. It 
is shameful, the way you have run after him, 
I can’t tell you what I thought Christmas 
morning.”’ 

‘You must remember he is a man of the 
world,’”’ put in Miss Adele, calmly; ‘‘and you 
should feel grateful to mother for letting you 
know what a valuation he puts upon your kind 
attentions. All pure Platonic affection on your 
side, of course,” with a sneer. 

‘‘How dare you speak to me so?” cried the 
girl, with quivering lips, her eyes ablaze, 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves? I never 
even thought of such a thing. I looked upon 
him as my friend. I wouldn’t. marry him for a 
kingdom. So tell your friend to make her mind 
easy. Mrs. Stevens, I shall not stay here any 
longer than I can help. I'll telegraph for uncle.” 

How she got out of the room she could never 
tell; or up to her room. Here she threw herself 
flat on the bed, burying her face in the pillows, 
every nerve quivering, hurt to her very heart. 

Her friend John Thurber, whom she had looked 
upon as the truest, noblest man that lived, whose 
friendship had seemed a strong rock of refuge— 
he had said that (for, spite of herself, a miserable 
conviction came over her that he had said it: 
why else should those women say so?—they had 
nothing to gain by her losing a friend. Poor inne 
cent Elia! )—he thought she was trying to get 
him to marry her—for his money. Her face 
felt scorched with hot blushes. Had she really 
been immodest? What had she done? 

Memory ran rapidly over the six months of 
their acquaintance. Instance after instance rose 
to her mind: things done in the innocence of 8 
pure heart, but which seemed positively, wick- 
edly bold and forward to her now. 

“And I kissed him!’ she cried, clasping her 
hands, as Christmas morning flashed into her 
mind. ‘He must despise me—perhaps is laugh- 
ing at me in his heart. What shall I do? Id 
never, never marry him: not if he begged and 
begged — which he has no desire to do. Oh, 
John Thurber, my friend, how could you believe 
so ill of me?’’. Then, starting up: “I'll show 
them all they have made a mistake. I’ll let him 
know I don’t care a jot for him: I must, or! 
should die of shame. Oh, how could he misjudge 
me so? Qh, Kitt, my darling!’’ as;the child ran 
in; ‘‘come put your arms round me, and love 


to me,” oried Elia, hotly, rising and facing the} me: for I am so desolate.” 
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_ She was so quiet, so dignified, at dinner, and 
so cold to John, that that gentleman knew not 
what to make of her. In vain he racked his 
brain for a reason. Then a fit of diffidence came 
over him, which made him appear stiff ; and when 
she asked Mr. Ferris to take a message to the tele- 
graph office for her, John rose, and left the room 
with a cool good-night. He hated caprice; and 
Elia’s behavior looked like it to him. 

The next evening, going up the fourth-floor 
stairs, he met Elia on her way down. She was 
late for dinner. The hall was not lighted, and 
they almost ran against one another. 

“Good-evening,”’ he said, taking her hand; 
and she let him keep it for a moment. ‘* How 
are you to-night? Aren’t you well?’ Something 
in the quiet figure chilled him, 

“Yes,” said Elia: only one small word, but 
with an involuntary quiver in her voice that 
touched John’s heart. 

“My poor little lonely girl!’’? he whispered, 








wretched attempt ata laugh. ‘If I married man 
so much older than myself, you might be sure it 
would not be for love. If I ever marry, I shall 
hope to win both a young man and a rich one. 
I’ve no desire to be an old man’s darling.” 

“Child! child !’’ said Mr. Ferris, sadly. 

“Your sentiments do you great honor,’’ said 
John Thurber, quietly. His face looked as if cut 
out of stone, and his eyes flashed as only gray 
eyes can when filled with scorn; but his voice 
was quite even. 

“Miss Van Kortland’s uncle,’’ announced the 
servant, suddenly. So Elia and Kitty went into 
the other parlor. 

As she crept up to bed that night, John came 
out of his room. Drawing her close to the light 
in the hall, he said, in the same repressed voice: 

‘Look at me. Answer me truly. Do you mean 
what you said to-night? From your very heart, 
do you mean it? Tell me the truth. More 
depends on your answer than perhaps you 


and suddenly gathered her into his arms—just } think.’’ 


an instant. Then Elia struggled away: her heart 


“Perhaps he is going to condescend to be 


throbbing, her cheeks burning with shame and } caught by chaff,’’ thought Elia, wrathfully. «You 


contempt for herself. She stood in the dark for 
& few minutes, battling against her heart, and 
calling up all her pride. 


Money versus Youth that is now pending ?’’ asked 


Mr. Ferris that evening. They were all in the < 


back-parlor. 

“Yes,” answered John, slowly; “and a sadder 
case I never read. Mercenary—”’ 

“ Yes,”’ interrupted Mrs. Stevens, with a cruel 
glance at Elia; “without doubt she married him 
for his money; and when that began to take 
wings, she found out the incompatibility of their 
tempers.” 

“ What could he expect?’ spoke Elia, sharply. 
“A man of fifty and a girl of eighteen: ,what 
congeniality of tastes could there be between 
them? He might have known she was not mar- 
trying him for love.” 

The effect of this speech was electrical. Mr. 
Ferris looked aghast. over the top of his paper; 
John Thurber turned white and stern; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson looked sorry; Mrs. Stevens and 
Miss Adele glanced knowingly at each other, 

“ Why, don’t you think it possible for a woman 
to love a man so much older than herself?’’ asked 
Mr. Ferris, gently. 

“No,” said Elia, deliberately, though her heart 
heat so fast it almost choked the falsehood on her 
lips; “‘I do not. Women who marry old men 


invariably do it for money, or a home, or some ; 








have no right to question me,”’ she cried, proudly. 
“But if it will be any satisfaction to you to hear 


¢ it, I repeat it: I mean it—I mean it—I mean it. 
“Have you been reading the divorce-case of 


There !”’ 

‘But you would not marfy a man for his 
money?’ incredulously. 

“It would be a great temptation,’ answered 
Elia, recklessly. ‘‘You know I have always: 
wanted to be rich.” 

“TI have made a very great mistake,” said 
John, wearily. 

‘I think you have,” she replied, defiantly, 
but with a catch in her voice. Then, putting 
out her hand: “ Kitty and I are going away in. 
the morning. Uncle is coming for us. Please 
let me thank you for all your kindness to us 
both.” And, coldly, they shook hands. 

Elia, sat. on the edge of her bed, her head 
drooped low on her breast, her arms hanging 
straight down by her sides, utterly dejected. 
‘‘It’s done,” she thought, a pitying sensation 
coming over her for that other Elia who had been 
so happy. ‘‘You’ve lost your best friend, poor 
girl, He’ll never know you've lied to him: he'll 
always think of you. as a miserable mercenary 
wretch—always, as long as_you two live. And 
I’m only eighteen: I may live a long time. 
And he is strong: he may live a long time. 
And always after this we shall be strangers. 
Qh, God! how shall I ever keep on—going back 
to the desolate lonely life before I met him? Did 


other such reason. They can’t do it for love: ; he really say that mean thing about me? Even 
it would be too absurd, you know,” with a/ if he did, how could I have forgotten all his) 
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kindness, to wound him so? I wish I could die 
this minute: then perhaps he would forgive me, 
and love me again.” 

“Thank God I found it out in time!’ mut- 
tered John, marching up and down his room. 
“I might have made two lives miserable. And 
yet—it was so sweet,’ with a slow bitter smile. 
“I would have staked my soul on that girl’s 
unworldliness. But she assured me—’ And 
even as he thought, came back to his mind 
repeated instances of Elia’s strong desire for 
wealth: remarks playfully spoken and accepted 
at the time, but which, in this new light, ‘‘ were 
confirmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ.” 

Six weeks after, as Kitty and Elia were sitting 
alone in their uncle’s parlor at the hotel, John 
Thurber was announced. Elia noticed that he 
looked older, graver, sterner. 

«I can only stay five minutes,” he said, keep- 
ing his hat in his hand, “TI start fom Europe 
to-morrow, to be gone some years: and I wished 
to bid Kitt and you good-bye. You look pale 
and thin: have you been ill?’ his gray eyes 
searching her face. 

. “IT am quite well,” answered Elia, the color 
rushing to her face. ‘Won't you sit down?” 

‘No, thanks,’ said John; then they stood 
without a word. 

“Good-bye, Kitt,’’ he said, presently. The 
little girl commenced to ery, and throwing her 
arms round him, kissed him. Then he put out 
his hand to Elia. 

“Good-bye; God bless you,” he said, very 
gently. 

Elia stood white and dumb before him. The 
truth—sweet loving words—lay behind her lips; 
but she was trembling so she could not speak 
them. Twice her lips moved, but no sound 
came; the dark eyes had in their depths a look 
of anguish that puzzled John, and haunted him 
for many a day. 

“Good-bye,” he repeated, smoothing her cold 
fingers with his other hand. Then he dropped 
it, and went away. 

Elia heard his steps echoing down the long 
corridor: listened till the sounds ceased, then 
cowered down by the fire, on the floor, shivering 
—her arms round Kitty, her eyes wide open and 
dry, moaning with a great lonely wistful longing. 





Itt 
An Algerian sun shone bright and warm; the 
skies were blue as sapphire; the grass and foli- 
age and flowers seemed singing one glad pean of 
joy: mere existence was a pleasant fact. From 
the piazza of the Grand Hotel des Bains, glimpses 
of the Mediterranean could be seen between the 





trees. A girl leaned listlessly against one of the 
posts of the piazza. Her eyes gazed indifferently 
at the beauty around her. There were curves of 
sadness about the full mobile lips, that were not 
there when we last saw her—a sadness, however, 
that accorded with the black dress and crape- 
trimmed straw hat pushed carelessly back from 
her face. 

Two of the desires of Elia’s heart had been 
gratified: she was wealthy, she was traveling; 
but the riant face was changed —‘‘very much 
changed,’’ someone thought, coming along the 
piazza with Kitty. That young person was 
dancing along in high glee. 

“Elia,” she cried, ‘‘ I’ve found someone that 
knows us. Isn’t it nice? See!” 

Elia turned slowly, to meet the gaze of a pair 
of well-remembered gray eyes. A flood of color 
swept over her face, even to the tips of her ears; 
and such a welcome light flashed into her eyes 
that the new-comer could not fail to see it. 

“John! John Thurber!’ she cried, breath- 
lessly, both hands outstretched, and laid in 
John’s strong ones. Her gladness was unmis- 
takable: her lips were quivering—tears were in 
her eyes now. ‘I am so glad to see you,” she 
repeated. 

«‘So am I glad to see you,’’ said John, uncon- 
sciously stroking -her hand with an old well 
remembered gesture. ‘‘ But how came you heref 
And why in mourning?” 

‘“‘For uncle,” she answered. ‘He died eight 
months ago, and as Kitt wasn’t very strong, and 
Mrs. Esdaile, a friend of ours, waé coming abroad, 
we came with her, and, in our aimless wanderings, 
drifted here. And you?” 

“TI took a run over here,”’ replied John, “to see 
this part of the world. You spoke of Mrs. Esdaile 
—is she a small pretty woman, with a very pleas- 
ant manner?” 


“Yes,” answered Elia, a spasm of jealousy. 


contracting her foolish little heart. 

‘«¢T think I know her,” said John, slowly. 
met her several times in New York.” 

“And will you go all round with us?’ cried 
Kitty, who felt it quite time she received some 
notice. ‘‘We’ve wanted to see the dervishes, and 
to go to the gardens, and to buy some things; but 
Mrs. Esdaile hasn’t been feeling well, and she 
says Elia and I ought not to go alone.” 

“Certainly,” said John, making a sudden 
inward resolve. ‘‘I need not go back to Paris 


“y 


for two weeks yet, and those two weeks I will 
devote to taking you about, Kitt.” 

“And Elia?’ queried Kitt. 

John glanced at the girl; she stood with her 
clasped hands behind her back, gazing away at 
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the scrap of blue sea visible; and he noticed } been in his manner for Elia alone was gone; and 
again the weariness of her expression. What? yet, she told herself, how could she expect any- 


had caused it? Could it be grief for her uncle? } thing else, after what she had done? Sometimes, 





the wish of your heart,” remarked John, coldly. 


“T am sorry to hear of your uncle’s death,’’ he } 
said, presently. ‘I suppose it was a great loss } 
to you?” 

««He was very kind to Kitt and me,’’ replied 
lia, simply: ‘and of course we felt his death. 
But you know, Mr. Thurber, we saw very litfle 
of him, and he was not an affectionate man, so I 
am afraid we do not feel it as much as we ought. : 
He was our only relative, too; and—” 

“He left us lots of money,’’ put in Kitty. 
“We need not wear old dresses any longer; and 
when we go back to New York, we can have a 
great big house, and a horse for me to ride, and 
lots of things—” 

“Hush, Kitt,’ quickly said her sister. 

“T must congratulate you on having realized 





Elia threw out both hands quickly, while the 
olor rushed to her face. ‘‘Don’t,” she said, 
brokenly: ‘‘you used to be kind,” and walked 
rapidly away from them. 

Mrs. Esdaile did remember John Thurber, and 
immediately proceeded to make herself agreeable 
tohim.. They took excursions in every direction, 
saw the dancing dervishes, bought silk, and amber, 
and curious trifles, drank delicious coffee with 
pastille of ambergris in it, invaded the dark 
unlighted holes of the Arabs in search of golden 
embroidery and quaintly carved boxes; visited 
the cemetery on Friday to see the women “ feed- 
ing their dead”; then to the Holy Well, to witness 
the sacrifices for the sick ; to the Mosque, to see 
a marabout’s tomb; to the gardens below the 
hotel, where the picturesque Arabs and descend- 
ants of Noah, with their veiled women, walked, ; 
and sat, and smoked, and drank delicious coffee, } 
all the sunny afternoons. The days flew by on } 
golden wings. John was kind and genial; Mrs. 
Esdaile bright, and exerting herself wonderfully ; 
Kitt almost wild with delight; and Elia happy, } 
with a restless happiness that was almost a} 
pain at times. Every evening, she said: “One } 
more day gone:” for the two weeks were almost } 
over. 

After a great deal of reflection, Elia had made 
up her mind that she had something to say to 
Mr. Thurber ; but no opportunity presented itself } 
to say it. She was never alone with him. It 
seemed to her jealous fancy that. Mrs. Esdaile 
monopolized entirely too much of his attention. 
Poor Elia! she had been used to being first with 
John; and now, it seemed to her, any one was 
preferred to herself. He was most kind—merry, 
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genial; but that peculiar something which had 


looking up suddenly and finding John’s eyes 
upon her, the color would rush headlong over her 
face, and the words tremble on her lips. So the 
time sped by, until the day before the one set for 
his departure came. 

They had planned a trip to the Jardin d’Essais 
—a large public-garden, some distance from the 
hotel—and started off in good time, in spite of a 
headache which had assailed Mrs. Esdaile. The 
ride on the train was a delightful one, but had 
the effect of making Mrs. Esdaile so ill that she 
was obliged to return with her maid in the next 
train, leaving the two girls under John’s care. 
Nothing loth, they went on, and the gardens fully 
repaid them for coming: long cool avenues and 
walks of palm and bamboo, the latter interlapping 
overhead, the foliage being thick enough to shield 
them completely from the glare of the sun, a light 
breeze just rustling the leaves of the trees like 
some soft lullaby, with glimpses of the blue sky 
here and there, and in the distance the Djur-Jura 
Mountains, with the still higher snowy range 
rising behind them. A perfect day—one of the 
days that come occasionally in a lifetime. 

They sat on a bench in a secluded walk, and 
Kitt soon wandered away, leaving them quite 
alone. Here was the opportunity: and Elia 
gathered up all her courage to meet it. John was 
looking pleasantly at her—and she certainly was 
worth looking at. The close-fitting flannel dress 
showed off her sweet young figure to advantage, 
the wind playing with the soft loose hair on her 
forehead, a color in her cheeks, her eyes shining 
with excitement. 

“Mr. Thurber,’ she began, quickly, “I want 
to say something to you: I have wanted to say it 
for a long time, and I was so afraid you would go 
away without my getting an opportunity.” 

“Well?” said John, kindly. 

“Do you remember something I said, once, 
more than a year ago, about a young girl marry- 
ing a man much older than herself for money ?”’ 

“Well?” repeated John, but coldly this time, 
and looking intensely bored. He thought it very 
poor taste in her to refer to that conversation, and 
his heart hardened against her. Elia felt it, and 
it made her task the more difficult; but she went 
bravely on, her voice and lips quivering. 

“IT am sorry to bring it up again, but I must: 
for I have to confess, Mr. Thurber, I—I told 
you a falsehood that night. I did not mean one 
word I said: it was a deliberate lie.” She choked 
over the words, 

John looked at her in astonished sternness. 
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Her face was crimson, her lips quivering; but 
the shamed eyes faced him bravely. 

“What do you mean?’ he asked, in a cold 
measured tone, that chilled her. 

“T heard something that I was told you said 
about me, and it hurt me so that I got very 
angry; and to show you that I did not care, I 
made that wicked speech, and told a lie—I that 
always prided myself on telling the truth. You 
know I never really cared for money—not in a 
mercenary way; and it has been dreadful all 
this time to know what a miserable opinion you 
must have of me, and that I might never be able 
to tell you the truth—though I tried to tell it to 
you that day at the hotel in New York,” with a 
sob, the words coming with difficulty. She hid 
her face in her hands. 

John looked keenly at her, a curious eager 
light in his eyes. 

“Tell me,” he cried, leaning forward, and 
drawing her hands from her face; <‘ what did 
you hear? Tell me every word.” 

And Elia told him: in broken incoherent sen- 
tences, with blushes so hot they almost scorched 
her face. John listened intently. Once he put 
out his hand, and stroked hers; and when she 
came to what he was reported to have said, 
he broke into an exclamation. After it was 


done, Elia hid her face again, too ashamed to } 
look up. 

“Oh, child!’ said John, wistfully, “if you 
had only come to me, and asked me the truth 


of it! I did say it, Elia; but not as it was 
repeated to you, my poor little girl. Could you 
think me so mean, so contemptible, when I would 
have given my very life for you?’ Then he 
related the incident as it occurred; and Elia 
saw how it had been distorted to suit a malicious 
purpose. ‘It grieved me to the heart,” he went 
on, ‘fte hear you say what you did. I could not 
reconcile it with what I knew of you, and yet you 
assured me—” 








** But you don’t believe now that I meant all 
that ?’’ broke in Elia, eagerly. ‘‘ You will think 
better of me now—as you used to?” with a timid 
grace that was very winning. 

John turned suddenly, and took her hands, 

‘‘ Look at me, Elia,’”’ he said, impressively, his 
gray eyes wide open and eager. ‘I am going to 
make a second venture, and feel as a gamester 
tmaust who is staking his all on one throw. Look 
at me, child, straight in the eyes, and tell me 
honestly, truthfully, if in the time since we 
parted, when you have had time to compare your 
old gray-haired lover with other newer, gayer 
friends, there has ever been a time when you 
have missed me—as I have missed you—with 
all your heart: when you would have been will- 
ing to put your hand in mine, and say ‘I love 
you, John Thurber.’ I know I ask a good deal. 
I know I am old and stern—” 

“ Hush!’ broke in Elia, earnestly, her sweet 
shy eyes meeting his, a happy smile touching her 
soft red lips. ‘It hurts me to hear you say such 
things of yourself. When I told you good-bye, 
through all the time we’ve been parted, and now, 
John, I love you—I love you—and I’ve missed 
you so—” 

The last words were finished in his arms. 

“Oh, my little one!’ he whispered, tightening 
his clasp. ‘I had given up all hope of winning 
your love. Thank God I came to Algeria! and 
thank God you were brave enough to confess the 
truth! or we might have drifted further and 
further apart, and finally lost each other.” 

‘‘ Or suppose, John,’’ murmured Elia, solemnly, 
clinging closer to him, “ one of us had died in this 
long dismal year; or suppose you hadn’t come 
here—New York is a long step from Algeria— 
would we ever have met again, I wonder?” 

“Oh, Mr. Thurber!’ cried Kitty, dancing 
down on them, ‘some people over there keep 
repeating such a queer word: ‘ Kismet—Kismet’ 
What is ‘ Kismet’ ?”’ 
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Lr.11an, thou fairy sprite, 
Sunshine shadowed in with night; 
With thy wondrous wistful eyes, 
With thy winsome winning face, 
Like a sunbeam from the skies, 
In the orchard-shade apace— 
As if from heaven descended. 


The Great Artist made you well— 
Took the sunbeam from the skies, 
And the rainbow-tints that dwell, 
Thus to make your hair and eyes, 
He hath mixed his colors well : 
Sunshine, shadow, smiles and tears— 
Sweetly are they blended. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D, C.] 
CHAPTER I. enough to work its rocky soil, and good sound 

A Few houses are yet to be found in New} health to start life upon. 
England—usually scattered through the farming} Much as the homestead stood then, it stands 
counties of Vermont and Massachusetts — that } now, two or three miles from the nearest village, 
have the old-fashioned Revolutionary aspect. of } and far removed from any railroad that has yet 
dwellings, and which were built when the blue- } forced its way into the beautiful valleys of the 
laws were in force. A couple of half-dead pop- } Green Mountains. At the time of our story, 
lars, with innumerable dry twigs bristling every- } there was no appearance of loneliness about the 
where through their sparse foliage, usually stand } place: for the willow-tree was full of birds, that 
on each side of the picket-gate—old and grim, } kept up a confusion of sweet noises; chickens 
like worn-out soldiers keeping guard there. | were fluttering about in the neighboring barn- 

From this gate, up the whole length of the; yard; and a flock of well-fed ducks were coming 
front-yard, a paved walk generally runs, between } up from a little pond down in the pasture-lot, 
two narrow flower-beds, to the entrance- porch, with the sunshine bringing out fine prismatic 
which has wooden seats on each side, and a fan-? colors from their necks and bosoms. 
shaped window over the door. Near the porch, The old woman had spent her life among these 
and partly shading it, a white-lilac bush reaches g living creatures, and had never felt a lack of 
to the second-story windows, above which are the } company when they were in sight. But it seemed 
heavy eaves of an abruptly steep roof, overtopped } ; a little hard to part with the fair girl who stood 
by a square stone chimney, haunted by swallows with her in the porch, equipped for a long ramble 
that are constantly flitting from that to their nests } in the woods: for she had promised to join two 
under the eaves, or forsaking both for a large old } or three girls from the village in a search after 
willow-tree that almost covers one end of the} forest-leaves and such nuts as the frost was 
house with the droop of its branches, which ; loosening from their husks. 
sweep earthward, nearly to the ground, in a grand “I wish you could go with me, grandmamma,” 
cataract of leaves. she said, lifting her bright young face to that of 

Behind this stone chimney the roof begins to } the old woman, with all the warmth of a young 
slope downward from the ridge-pole, with a} heart beaming in her eyes. ‘I can remember 
broad gradual descent, till it ends over a back- ; when you used to go as high up the mountain as’ 
porch, not more than six feet from the ground. ’ any of us; and the girls liked it better than 
Between this porch dnd the garden a narrow young comipany.” 
foot-path is trodden, through grass and plan-? The old woman shook her head a little sadly. 
tain-leaves, to the well-curb, back of which stands “Oh, Amy, you have got beyond shaking 
astrong upright post, holding in its crotched top } chestnuts down for the old grandmar—I forget 
the well-sweep, with its heavier end borne to the } what is the other word you want me to use.” 
earth by the weight of a flat stone lashed to it, “Grandmamma. It’s ever so much nicer. 
while a slender pole, worn smooth by years on $ Don’t you think so, now?” answered the girl, 
years of use, hangs from the uplifted end, swing-} pursing up her pretty mouth to give proper 
ing @ bucket in the air, usually with an overflow { expression to a word that she ‘had just brought 
of water dripping down its mossy sides. } from a first-class boarding-school down in the 

To a house ‘like this, old Mrs. Hale came, when } Connecticut valley, but which ‘her lips found 
she was scarcely morc than twenty years of age, ; rather difficult of ede teniies even then. “Try 
& bride, dowered with a “ setting-out” of stiff) and get it right: it’s so French, you know.” 
backed chairs, tall chests of drawers, corded bed- | The old lady ous her lips a little twist, but 
steads, plethoric feather-beds, and great chests of } broke down, blushing like a girl with shame’ of 
home-made linen which took the strength of more } the effort. 
than one powerful man to lift. Her husband had} “I’m afraid it’s of no use,” she said, with 
inherited the farm from his father, with cattle} humility. “Some old people kin (x new 
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things, I haven’t no doubt; but then agin there 
is some that can’t bring themselves to it.” 

« But you can doanything,” exclaimed the girl, 
throwing both arms around the old woman’s neck, 
and kissing the refractory lips, with a warm burst 
of encouragement: ‘anything in the world that 
you have a mind to, you blessed old granny!” 

The old woman brightened to the word. 

«¢ That was the first word you ever spoke,” she 
said, eagerly : ‘the very first, and just the sweet- 
est I want to hear. Why don’t you like it just as 
well now, Amy ?” 

“Why? Oh, dear me! it’s so dreadfully old- 
fashioned. I said it once, when I was so home- 
sick, and longing to see you as if my heart would 
break ; and it seemed as if the girls would never 
get over making fun of it. The way they tor- 
mented me was dreadful.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. She said 
nothing, however, but tenderly arranged the hair 


under Amy’s poke-bonnet, which had been turned ; 


from its exact level while that vehement kiss was 
in progress. 

“There now! hurry off, or the girls will be 
waiting. But do be careful about climbing trees, 
and try not to stain your hands cracking but- 
nuts—the yellow stain’s awful hard to get off.’ 

“Oh, grandmamma—as if I should!’’ ex- 
claimed the girl, turning red. ‘It’s autumn- 
leaves I am going after, and ferns and mosses. 
You don’t know what a delightful study botany 
is, especially in the fall, after a sharp frost: then 
it becomes artistic.” 

“Artistic?” repeated the old woman, a little 
bewildered. ‘Is that one of the branches of 
larning they have been tacking onto your educa- 
tion ?” 

«Oh, that’s the very highest style of learning, 
- and rises above it as cream does to milk. Without 
being esthetic, a girl don’t stand much chance of 
being considered genteel.” 

“«Es-esthetic? Dear me, Amy! I don’t seem 
to understand more’n half the new-fangled words 
you've brought home with you.” 

“Of course you don’t! But there come the 
girls. One of them is swinging out her basket 
for me to hurry up. Is my bonnet all right? 
Give me another kiss, and then good-bye till I 
come back again.” 

Amy got her kiss—which went from the dry 
lips of the grandmother to the rosy mouth held 
up for it with a loving pressure—and away she 
went down the road, in a fine glow of health, 
and with the step of a reindeer. 

The old woman—who still felt the glow of that 
eager kiss on her lips—sat down in the front- 
porch, and watched the girl as she joined her 


$ companions, climbed a stone wall in their com- 

pany, and took a foot-path across the farm, which 

led to the richly-wooded hills. 

‘“« She is a proper pretty girl, if she is my own 

; grandchild; and it ain’t no harm to think so 
; when no one is by to hear it. You could tell her 
from the rest of ’em a mile off, if it was only by 

her springy walk and the way she carries ler 
}head. Smart girls their folks think them, | 
? haven’t any doubt; but not one of them can 
} hold a candle to her.” 
As these vainglorious thoughts passed through 
} her mind, a sense of rebuke fell upon the good 
woman; and she began to excuse herself for too 
much egotism, by allowing her memory to wander 
over the saddened past. During a long time after 
that group of young people had passed out of 
sight, she sat there with both hands folded in 
; her lap, looking out into the hazy mist of the 
Indian-summer with a dreamy feeling of unrest: 
for it seemed as if some landmark of her old life 
had been swept away by the careless pretensions 
of her granddaughter. 

It was not that she was indifferent to the glow 
and rich coloring of one of the finest landscapes 
that could be found in the mountains; for the 
esthetic feeling which the girl really possessed, 
spite of her pretty pretenses, was equally strong 
in the old woman, though she had no facility of 
expression by which she could make it under- 
stood. Many a time she had sat upon that 
weather-beaten porch, and watched the autumn- 
tints settle down on the woods in subtile gor- 
geousness, with vague thrills of pleasure that was 
like music to a passionate lover of sweet sounds. 
But that day she remained there unmindful 
of it all; or if any effect was produced in her 
mind, it was that of pathetic loneliness: for, 
in some strange sad way, the panorama of a long 
life was passing before her; and what human 
soul ever looked backward through years of past 
joys and sorrows without feelings of unutterable 
sadness ? 

She remembered the day when she came into 
that house a happy young wife, full of hope and 
health and pleasant energy, loving and_ beloved: 
like a queen entering her kingdom. 

How happy she was then! Work itself was a 
pleasure; rest from it; exquisite repose. The 
bright spring days, when all the young apple 
trees were in blossom, came and went in her 
memory; the summer evenings, when the cows 
came home to be milked; the winter sleigh-rides, 
when she was huddled under the buffalo-robe at 
her husband’s side, and found even the cold 
delicious, as his cutter flung up little clouds of 
snow all around her. 
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Then came the crowning joy of her married ; 
life: a child lay upon her bosom. Its eevee 
filled her soul with a completeness of joy; its cry 
broke the hush of that old homestead with music 
such as she would never hear again out of heaven. 

Had you looked on the old woman as she sat 
there gazing down the road, while these thoughts 
passed through her mind, you would have thought 
her twenty years younger than she had been only 
an hour before: for there was a smile about her 
mouth, and infinite tenderness in her eyes, that 
touched all her features with something more 
expressive than youth ever was. 

Then the woman’s face changed, as clouds 
crowd over a clear sky. She was thinking of 
other children; of funereal hymns that filled 
the old house with death-knells; of black trains 
passing through that porch; -and of children’s 
names cut on slabs of native marble, white and 
cold as the snow that fell upon them in the 
winter-time. Years after, another dark cortege 
swept through the porch, carrying her husband 
from the homestead ; and with him went half of 
her own being. Another block of pale mountain- 
marble was placed in the grave-yard; and hence- 
forth Eliza Hale entered into the loneliness of 
perpetual widowhood: for with her, and women 
like her, love has but one groove. 

She was a mother still, and in that lay all the 
life that was left to her. Two sons, entering upon 
the verge of manhood, both full of vigorous 
energy, saved her from utter hopelessness. A 
rather superior education than that of the com- 
mon schools had fitted these young men for the 
useful life that lay before them. Soon after his 
father’s death, the eldest of them brought home a 
fair young wife, whose presence in the household j 
brought out new impulses of affection in the? 
widow’s heart: for no daughter had been num-} 
bered among her children, and the yearning 
desire for one had cast a sort of loneliness on her 
womanhood, which was softened, at tast, if not 
altogether appeased, by the gentle companionship 
of her son’s wife. 

Again the woman smiled as she remembered 
the cheerfulness of youth and its sunshine which 
this fair young girl brought into her new home. 
The household work shared together with such 
cheerful good-humor: the hours spent in pleas- 
ant conversation over the knitting of stockings 
and the framing of home-made garments: the 
afternoon teas, and long winter evenings, when 
the light of great hickory-wood fire was bright 
enough for the young husband to read by, while 
they went on with their work and listened. 

Again the woman’s countenance changed, and 
the smile died away into an expression of touch- 








ing sorrow. The death-angel had come again, 
quenching the life of that young mother, and 
leaving in her place a baby-girl, whose first cry 
fell on the grandmother’s heart as the rod of 
Moses smote the rock, letting forth a flood of 
pathetic tenderness such as had never swelled in 
her bosom before. 

New duties of affection always bring with them 
marvelous powers of enjoyment. When this 
infant was laid in the old woman’s arms, it 
seemed to her that she had never felt the entire 
responsibilities of her sex before. With her last 
breath, the young mother had given the child to 
her. In her advanced age, she had become more 
than a mother to the little one. How she loved 
it! Imperceptibly her old motherly ways came 
back. She allowed no one to touch the child but 
herself; but fed it with her own hands, bathed it 
with a sense of infinite satisfaction, and sung 
“Hush, my child: lie still and slumber” in a 
sweet but slightly cracked voice, as she rocked 
its heavy-headed cradle with one foot, and knit 
tiny socks with hands that were never allowed to 
be idle. 

As she dwelt upon the babyhood of little Amy, 
the smile that had come and gone abeut the old 
woman’s mouth beamed all over her face, and did 
not quite disappear when the memory of new 
troubles came upon her. 

At this time—oh, how well she remembered it 
—a spirit of wild speculation swept the whole 
country. The able-bodied young men of the 
North, who toiled hard upon the rocky soil of 
their fathers’ farms with but little return, were 
ready for anything that might call forth their 
energies with profit; and fired by this wild spirit 
of adventure, left their homes by hundreds for the 
gold-fields and mining-districts of the far West. 

Then it was that Arnold Hale, the younger of 
her sons, had left the homestead and thrown him- 
self upon this world ef adventure, which was full 
of terror to the old woman, who understood 
nothing of this strife among men for swift riches, 
and only recognized constant work and careful 
savings as true means of prosperity. She was 
consoled a little by the assurance that land could 
be got out West almost for nothing, and, without 
much hard work, her son might pre-empt a claim 
and have a farm of his own, long before her death 
would make it necessary to divide up the old 
homestead: which, after all, would hardly be 
enough for two, especially now that little Amy 
was getting to have ideas of dress, and things 
that young people had never thought of when she 
was a girl. 

These anxieties, which really had troubled the 
widow more than she was willing to talk about, 
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were suddenly cut short by news of her son’s 
death; only three years before. She was dwelling 
upon these things now, this fair day, in the front- 
porch of her house. Arnold had died suddenly— 
far away in one of the mining-districts of a terri- 
tory she knew of only by name—possessed of 
some land which might be of considerable value, 
and which, the letter which brought news of 
his death informed her, had been left entirely to 
her by will. 

This news only deepened the widow’s distress: 
for it made the departure of her only remaining 
son necessary. She would gladly have given up 
all claim to land that seemed vague and indefinite 
to her, as if it lay in another world. Amy’s 
father had perhaps a better appreciation of the 
possibilities, and was not unwilling to see some- 


backward through fractional currency and worth- 
less wildcat bills, down to the Mexican shilling 
and fourpence-ha’penny silver bit of her girlhood, 

Some of this was valueless; but more than 
enough remained, after she had counted it piece 
by piece, to pay for a year of aristocratic school- 
ing for Amy. 

In less than a month after this perfectly- 
finished young lady returned to the homestead, 
she had, with some pouting and much eloquence, 
prevailed on her grandmother to crown her 
education with a piano of high polish and wonder- 
ful adornment, upon which the old brass clock 
seemed to look down with ‘Benign wonder. 

Of course, the piano was bought: and the 
grandmother’s shot-bag was empty after this out- 
lay; but she ‘was not thinking seriously about 





thing of this wild new world for himself. The { that. She had experienced ever so much happi- 
land, he argued, might be worth something, after ; ness in heaping up this secret treasure, and even 
all; and if his mother did not want to be; more in lavishing it on her darling. What better 
troubled with it, perhaps it might grow in value} use could she make of it? Only to hear the 
after a few years, and help, to give Amy a first- child rattle out Greenbank and Old Hundred 


Class “‘setting-out”” when she got married. 

This last argument reconciled the widow to her 
gon’s departure more than anything else could 
have done; so the farm was let out on shares, 
excepting the apple-orchard and maple-grove, 
and Seth Hale went out West as his brother had 
done: and, like him, wrote seldom, and was 
always looking ahead for some event which he 
failed to explain, and filling his letters with 
affectionate messages, excuses for delay in return- 
ing home, and everything that could interest 
them except a clear statement of what he was 
about or intended to doin the future. He did 
not seem to remember that, at best, it was some- 
times difficult to make both ends meet, even when 
his labor was given to the farm; for his letters 
revealed no anxiety on that subject. They some- 
times enclosed bits of paper, partly printed, with 
numerals on them which she did not understand. 
These she dropped into an old china vase on the 
keeping-room mantel-piece, wondering why he 
sent them, and how he expected her to pay for 
Amy’s schooling in the seminary he wanted her 
sent to more than anything, and was constantly 
writing about. 

The good woman remembered, with a little 
smile of satisfaction, the small hoard of money 
she had been hiding year after year in the tall 
cherry-wood .clock-case in a corner of the out- 
room, where the old brass-faced time-keeper still 
ticked away the hours, as it had done years and 
years before she was born. A strange treasure 
it proved when she poured it out of the old shot- 
bag, where it had been hoarded, into her lap, and 


for the minister, when he called, was something 
§ more than she ever expected to get for her money, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
3 THovuGntT is a rapid traveler, and it did not 
; take much time for Mrs. Hale to run, in this 
\ rambling fashion, over the events of her life; but 
‘many emotions crowded in with her memories, 
Sand she started with a feeling of detection when 
’ the sound of a horse, stopping at the gate, dis- 
turbed them. 

With great deliberation her neighbor, who 
lived half a mile up the road, descended from 
his saddle, tied his horse by the halter to an iron 
ring in the trunk of the poplar, and opening the 
gate, with a creak of its rusty hinges, came up 
the walk holding a letter in his hand, saying: 

‘““Wuz comin’ by the post-office, jest arter the 
stage driv up, an’ thought I'd see if it brought 
anything fur the folks about here. It’s well I 
did: fur here’s a letter from yer son Seth, I 
reckon, by the handwritin’: both I an’ the post- 
master calkerlated that it must be from him, 
though some o’ the rest on ’em thought different.” 

Mrs. Hale, whose instincts of politeness were 
born of the heart, met her neighborly farmer 
with a kindly smile, and reached forth her hand 
for the letter. 

“Yes,” she said, looking upon the direction: 
“it is Seth’s handwriting.” 

Her voice shook a little, and she looked long- 
ingly down at her letter, but hesitated to open it; 
for she saw that the farmer was lingering, eager 
as herself, to learn its contents. 

‘‘Wal now, fur a woman, you du beat all. 
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my woman had got sich a letter from a boy of 
hern, every one in the house would a-known 
what wuz intu it, in less time than this—tu say 
nothin’ of the neighbors.” j 

«But this is partly for Amy, ve no doubt, 
Mr. Tuttle; and she calculates on reading her 
par’s letters first, generally.”’ 

The farmer’s countenance fell. He did not 
understand this social delicacy, and held it as a 
personal affront. There was not so much news 
going about: in’ the neighborhood that anyone 
should be deprived of his share without a feeling 
of offense. 

“They had an idee down at the post-office 
that mebby your son might be a-comin’ home; 
but they couldn’t make it ont sartinly: for these 
envelopes don’t give you no chance to invester- 
gate the insides of a letter, as we used to do in 
former times.” 

“Coming home?’ repeated the widow, fairly 
catching her breath. ‘Oh, if I could be sure 
of that!” 

“There ain’t but one way of makin’ yourself 
sartin of it,’ suggested the farmer, eyeing the 
letter in her hand with craving curiosity. ‘Thar 
now, don’t mind me. [ll jest set down here and 
take a chaw, while you find out.” 
~ Mrs. Hale listéned with a trembling desire to } 
read her letter; but the discussion of it, for 
which her friend was waiting, seemed more dis- 
tasteful to her than the torment of suspense. 

No,” she'said, with a deprecating smile; ‘I 
will keep it till Amy comes.” 

The farmer turned his heavy figure, and looked 
at her almost with an expression of resentment. 

* Look-a-here, widder Hale; I’m beginnin’ to 
think that my wimmin-folks are nigh about right. 
It is a burnin’ shame for any gal ‘as young as 
Amy is to be sot up as if she was better’n her 
neighbors. By and by there won’t be none of 
us good enough for her to speak tu.” 

Mrs. Hale kept her seat uneasily.’ The slow 
color came into her cheeks, and her gray eyes 
kindled. 

“Amy is a good girl—none better,’ she said, 
entering on the defensive. “No one of the 
neighbors ever complained of her before.” 

“Of course not. Bein’ a kind of institution 
in the meetin’, and ginerally looked up to, they 
calkerlated on me doin’ my hull duty, and warn- 
in’ you of their opinion that you are a-bringin’ 
up that gal with too high notions for this part of 
the country.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuttle, I’m afraid that Amy will not 
‘always stay here. She’s gitting more and more 
discontented since she went outside of the moun- 
tains.” : 





The widow's voice was mournful with fore- 
bodings as she said this; and she looked 
piteously into her neighbor’s face, hoping for 
some evidence of sympathy, rather than reproof. 

‘‘ Well, what did you send her there for?’’ was 
the rather harsh response to her appeal. 

“When Seth comes home he'll expect to find 
his girl equal in manners and larning to the 
folks he’s been living with,’ answered the 
widow, in a tone of submissive apology. 

«« Tf she’s ekal to the rest of the neighbors that 
she’s been brought up with, I reckon it ought to 
be enough for Seth Hale—if he did get a little 
more schoolin’ than the common-run,”” responded 
the farmer, with increasing asperity. ce 

Mrs. Hale shrunk from this rudely-uttered 
opinion ; but she tried to smile. : 

“Well now, after all, what have tlrey really got 
against my Amy?” she said, ~ deprecating 
cheerfulness, that rather mollified her Mentor. 

“‘Seein’ as you ask me in the right spirit—the 
gal seems to feel as if honest work wasn’t good 
enough for her. Anyway, the neighbors say that 
she leaves it all for you to get along with.” 

Again that slow flush came into the widow's 
cheeks. Perhaps she felt the truth of this charge: 
for she faltered a little in answering it. 

“If she does that, it is my fault more than 
hers,’”’ she said, at last. ‘‘ You know that old 
people have their own way of doing things, and 
too much help is apt to put them out.” 

“Jest so—sot in their ways. But how is the 
gal goin’ fo larn anything worth while, if you 
won’t let her help about the chores?” 

‘Dear me, Mr. Tuttle, you speak as if Amy 
did nothing worth mentioning; but I can tell 
you she is just as smart as any girl about. Men- 
folks can’t be expected to understand house- 
work.” 

Mrs. Hale rose as she spoke. The subject was 
harassing her beyond measure, and she found it 
difficult to defend herself. But the farmer kept 
his seat, stretched out his legs, and crossed his 
heavy boots over each other—thus manifesting 
his determination to exhaust the subject. 
~ “They say that you’ve. gone and bought a 

ner-forty, for your gal to ’muse herself on, 
and that your share of the produce won’t begin 
ter pay for the blamed thing, ter say nothin’ of 
what’s left to live on. There mayn’t be a mite 
of truth in it: but folks will talk.” 

“They needn’t trouble themselves about my 
Amy’s piano: it’s paid for, anyhow,” answered 
the widow, impatiently. 

“And that the gal puts gloves onto her hands 
every time she goes out in the sun—not mittens, 
but kid-skin gloves !’’ 
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“Any girl has a right to wear gloves when she 
goes to meeting. I’m free to say, Mr. Tuttle—’ 

‘There, now ; ton’t rile up. There’s no ’casion 
for anything wolfy between me and you. But 
one thing is sartin: that gal of yours, when she 
comes inter the congregation, Sundays, with her 
gloves on, and that stuck-up bunnet, seems as if 
the hull meetin’-house—steeple and all—jest 
belonged to her, and nobody else.” 

“Amy is my only granddaughter. I brought 

her, up with my own hands. When you find 
fault with her, Mr. Tuttle, it falls back on me 
harder than you think of, or you wouldn’t, say 
such things. From an old friend like you, they 
cut deep.” 
There was a tremor of feeling in the old 
woman’s voice that chastened the farmer’s fault- 
finding... He moved his feet uneasily, examined 
his whip-handle as if there had been something 
curious about it, and at last held out his hand, 
with an awkward attempt at conciliation. 

‘Thar, thar, neighbor! you and I ain’t likely 
to disagree long about anything. The gal is 
bright as a,dollar and purty as a pink, , Let 
the wimmin-folks think what they will about it. 
Mebby [ve jsaid too much, havin’ gals of my 
own. Shake hands now. I must be gettin’ 


along hum: for here is another letter in my 


pocket for neighbor Smith, further up the road; 
and none of us down at the office could make up 
our minds who it come from:.and I want ter find 
out before I sleep.” 

With these words, farmer Tuttle shook hands 
with the widow, strode down the walk, and, 
mounting his horse, rode away, feeling that,he 
had not performed the mission imposed on him 
by his wife with quite as much rigor as would 
have given her entire satisfaction. 

Widow Hale watched her visitor till he was out 
of sight; then put on her spectacles, drew, forth 
the letter from her pocket with trembling hands, 
and tore the envelope across, in her nervous haste 
to reach its contents. Two or three of those mys- 
terious bits of paper that she had stored away in 
the old china vase dropped into her lap. These 
she crushed impatiently in one hand, while she 
held the letter by both edges, in a strong effort 
to keep the lines from running.together and 
baffling her attempts to read. ' 

After awhile they grew. steady and definite, 
Forming the words with. her lips, and. sometimes 
repeating them aloud, she gathered the contents 
of her son’s letter: growing pale and still as its 
meaning sunk into her mind. 

He was coming’ home at once: indeed, might 
be expected almost any time after his letter 
reached the homestead. The business that had 


occupied him so long in the West had prospered, 
and was now completely arranged. The estate of 
his dead brother was settled up. His lands had 
proved valuable: indeed, his mother might now 
consider herself worth.a bonanza, the extent and 
value of which he could hardly make her under 
stand in a letter. 

The Territory in which this land was located 
had become a State of the Union, and he—her 
: son Seth—had just been elected one of its first 
Congressmen. ‘This would, of course, take him 
to Washington for the winter; and in_a few 
months he would be making laws for the nation, 
One thing she and her neighbors might depend 
upon: the maple-sugar interests of Vermont 
would be maintained just as ardently as if he 
represented that State. ' 

A few weeks would intervene,,before it would 
be necessary for him to meet His fellow law- 
makers .in’ Congress; and that time he had 
arranged to spend in the Berkshire Hills, where 
several of his Western friends had villas, and 
would join their families there in time to take 
part. in the social. festivities that were peculiar to 
that part, of the, country in. autumn. », There he 
wished to, introduce his daughter Amy into 
society, under ‘the, matromage of his friend’s 
wife, who~had been as sucessful in the higher 
circles of, Newport,,during. the absence of her 
husband, as. he had been in New York and the 
mining-digtricts of the West. 

Seth; Hale wrote with much earnestness to his 
mother tegarding the preparations necessary to 
Amy’s first.appearance in ‘society, Her outfit 
must. be regardless of expense; something to set 
off her good-looks. and, match anything he might 
expegt to meet among the rich people she was to 
visit, There must be no skimping in anything, 
Amy. was, te take.her place as a Congressman’s 
daughter; and his.mother must see that she did 
it first-class,and regardless. 

Mrs.;Hale. read the letter over twice, feeling 
the. loneliness of her position more keenly in 
every line. Her only son was coming home 
again; coming home for a week, perhaps; then 
he. would take the child—her child.even more 
than his—and carry her out of reach, perhaps 
forever, certainly forever on this: earth so far as 
she was concerned; for. she was old now, and 
surely could not live long under that lone roof 
when,.all the sunshine was swept out of it. Had 
Seth, never thought of that? Did he know how 
unutterably cruel these ambitious plans were? 
But, perhaps she had overlooked something: 
surely, in this. programme of a brilliant life, his 
old mother had not been entirely left out. A 
third time she began to read the letter, in the 
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forlorn hope of finding something to appease the 
edid | heart-ache that had seized upon her;: but 
she could not go on. The glasses were blurred 
before her eyes; blots of ink seemed to run into 
each other on the paper: so it fell into her lap, 
still grasped by both hands, with utter hope- 
lessness. 

Ilow long the widow sat there, too unhappy for 
quiet reflection, I cannot tell, At last she looked 
at the letterin her lap, still held between } 


pa that heavy drops hid {i 
. 


as some of those } 

eruel weras into nme Then a miserable 

wnuile stohewmeiioss ler ligase) rand taking off her 

glasses, Sheetwiped theim»on a ‘corner of we 
aprony mufmuring : 

# My son Seth is coming home, and it raat 

if I had been crying.” 
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CHAPTER: us th ie 

2 done Harz and, her friends ‘soon left the culti- 
vated fields ofsthe valley, and began to ascend } & 
the’ highlands, ima merry) little crowd, full of 
life and frolic: langhing,) chatting, and making 
fun of each other:and' everytliing else. They 
elambered overrocks and through hollows to an 
cak-grove half-way uff the dmountain, where the 
gnarled. old trees |iinditaken a- subdued, maroon 


color from the frosts:oqilere a fine,.Wiew of the 

valley could be.obtained; with glimpses pf a con- 
siderable, stream that flashed,in andswhit of the 
golden an@i@rimsoa orchards ofsugar-maple, 
with hillsides and corn-ficlds bathed im the warm 


hazy sunsltirte. os oT 
The girls, had seen this viewinften, so they-gave 
little -heed.teits but listened. with subdued spirits 
while: the-ergws called hoargtly' to cach other 
from. the; okt »onlks’ tops: for they seemed to be 
taking a mournful farewcll of ¢heimoem pty: nests : 
and even tothose young heartgytlig!tliought was 
saddening, + yyy | » het ybsttate path 
Asay Ilale soon broke awny.fromicthils anomen- 
tary depression. She) knéw~the) iyipestor every 
beautiful spet oa that spur of the mopatdins, and 
was prompt;.to draw. her companions from thie 


oak-opening.and the bi haunted. it. 
Directly she t thom t# a smail } 


lake, cradled ow among ayerhanging cliffs, ' 
crowned here and thera with,trees that threw 
rich shadows. into the water just beneath them, 
but failed to dim Ge sunshine that 

“beyond. one, ole} ™ 
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said Amy, taking up a loose fragment of rock from < 


“ Now, girls, look-out -for a splendid raintiw, 4 } 


‘«There—there!”’ she cried, as the fragment 
plunged into the water with a great splash, sent 
up a storm of spray into the sunshine, and settled 
back on the bosom of the lake. ‘Oh, how beau- 
tiful!’’ A rainbow for one instant hung quiver- 
ing through the mist. 

A gleeful shout rang up from that crowd of 
delighted girls. Then each was seized with a 
wild desire to have a rainbow of her own. Away 
they went, burying their hands in the moss, tear- 
ing up stones, and hurling them downward in such 
quick succession that a violent commotion of water+ 
drops was produced; but not the gleam of a rain- 
bow, notwithstanding each attempt was heralded 
by shouts of laughter and a demand for more 


) stones. 
oe Now,” said Amy, forgetting all her bogrding- 


school airs in the exhilaration of the moment, 
“let's go to work in earnest. We mustn’t stay 

fooling here, when the nuts are dropping all 

around: there is a splendid lot of chestnut-trees 
little higher up.” 

‘This.wag enough. Away the young people 
went, just.as eager for chestnuts as they had been 
for, wainbows. After a little more climbing, a 
wonderful clump of trees was roached, with their 
slender leaves ftiuttering to the: ground, and 
bristling all over with great) brown burrs, that 
dropped nuts with every stir of the wind: 

“Oh, if we had only brought a bey to shake 
the trees,’’ exclaimed one of the girls, looking 
doubtfully at her companions. “‘ What shall we 
do?” 

“Do? Help ourselves. What's the use of 
boys?’ answered Amy. ‘They would — 
all they shook down.”’ 

With this she gave a leap upwards, congfit the 
lowest branch; and, in less than a. minute, had 
lighted like:g bird on one heavily-laden bough,. 
and seizing’ another just overhead with both 
hands, was'sending a storm of nuts down upon. 
the girls below, where they were scrambling for 
them among the ‘long dry leaves. 

All at once-the laughter and fun, that had 
turned this’ work into:a*jabilee, was hushed, and 
Amy, locking:down througli the'burrs and foliage, 
saw” indistinctly’ the. figure. of a man, almost 
; Gintetly eunder: the tree!) Overwhelmed | with 


shame, aie seized: upon ‘the branch that’ held her, 


bent it dotewand with! her weight, and dropped 
to the granad almost face! to» face! with a young 
man, whovstdod’ there withedigun “in his. hand 
and a game-pouch at his side, evidently: bewil+ 
dered bythe commotion his presence there had 


the cliff on: which they were. all crowded. She ' o¢casioneds 
Yited it high over her head, and dashed it into mid> } Amy, flushing red with shame and sudden 


sir with a force that nearly carried her with it. 
Vou. LXXXV—5. 


! defiance, drew a deep breath, stepped back, and 
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not. really knowing what she did, dropped a 
demure little courtesy. 

“How do you do, sir?’’ 

If' the young man laughed at this’ singular ; 
greeting, it was only with his eyes. 


“I have been doing very ill indeed, if these » 


young ladies are to be driven from. their amuse- 


ment. by my intrusion... Pray tell me how I i¢an ; 


atone for it.” 
“I should suggest by going away,’’ said. Amy; 
but meeting the smiles in those dark-blue eyes, 


she became painfully conscious of her own rude- ; 


ness; and seeing that: its object was about to 
retrace his steps, stammered: out: 

‘*Only—only. the. woods are free to anyone! ’? 

“Then I may perhaps be of a little usegédie 
said; looking up at the tree; ‘at any rate, I ean 
¢limb. ‘better: thap—’’ foe 

_ “I ean,” broke in Amy, laughing with all her 
natural love of fun.  <« Well, I should think so!” 

Oh, that would be so kind!’ calleé out some 
of the girls, who had scattered off like a fleck!of 
frightened birds at the stranger’s approachi:! but 
were now drawing nearer and nearer, amovedeto 
boldness by great curiosity. ' iat ore 

The young: man cast a questioning glance at 
Amy, who was:making hurried attempts to: pull 
her bonnet back in place: for, in her swift descent 
from the tree, |it‘had been jerkedwfrom her head, 
dragging down, waves of golden-blonde hair, with 
which the strings were still entangled. She was 
too busy with this .to.give any: heed to his silent 
appeal, so he stood there regarding her dilemma 
with.a look that brought back that angry flush as 
she met it. 

“‘Atany rate, there is no sine in trying,’’ he 
said, leaning his gun against a neighboring cedar, 
and divesting himself of the game-pouch. 

The next minute he was lifting himself up the 
ehestnut-tree, seizing on one great branch, then 
another, rattling nuts down into the baskets and 
overdresses, held out for them by the girls below, 
with every fresh grasp of his hand; But when 
the shaking began in good earnest—storming nuts 
down through the leaves:and: over their heads 
and shoulders as ff a tempest of hail-stones were 
pelting them—they fled: from under it with shrieks 


of laughter, and huddled; together likecs flock of 


‘frightenéd birds, watching the strange man mount 
to the very topmost ‘branch ofthe great tree, and 
‘only ventured back«when he began to swing him+ 
self downward ~like'an acrobat, leaped ‘to. the 
ground, and began to:gather:the harvest of nuts 
he had shaken from their husks. Sweeping the 
dead leaves aside with both hands and feet, he 


s06n filled his hands, and emptied them again } 


and again into the nearest basket, which hap- 


; pened—by mere chance, of course—to be that of 
Athy: Hale, though others happened frequently to 
be: quite as convenient. -This circumstance caused 
some little disturbance among the other girls, and 
’ checked, inisome degree, the exuberance of their 
fun. 

; “These pretty baskets will never hold all we 
have on the ground,” said the young man, rising 
: from his knees among the dead leaves, after he 
had been hard at work during half an hour or so. 
«Shall we heap up tie restiff @ikstnuts for 
another. day?” ig soy Roose 

“Oh! we have a spléndid lot’ef them now,” 
said Amy, looking:down at her shmreoWith great 
satisfaction: ‘my basket’ is» brinumiing over. 
Besides,’ she added, looking toward the west, 
“ifteme do not: hurry down: the mountain, it will 
be dark before we get home.’” . 

‘Of course she’s got-a-splendid lot of them. 
He’s been filling!lier ‘basket: bythe double-hand- 
ful, all. théctime,? abhispered! dne of the girls to 
her neighbor, in jeering confidence, “When she 
goes along, noba@yi else is goéd enough to look 
at, much less piék up chestruts'for. You'll see: 
her basket will liayete be:carried home for her, 
; because it’s the heaviest: There now! did you 
Sever see anything Jike:it?’ © 

Both girls gave out‘a spiteful little laugh: for, 
sureienough,‘the young man, who liad put on his 
‘ game-bag tand taken up his gun; took Amy’s 
’ basket ‘for her arm as if he ‘had ‘known the 
pleasure. of carrying that young: lady's burden 
all his. life: | 

The rest of the party recognized thie: actby 
exchanging*little darts of sarcasm among ‘them- 
selves ;| now and@! then indulging’ in'suppressed 
giggles of laughteryifrom) which: all the fun was 
taken out;as.they straggled down the? mountain, 
tireduapd cros#zwhile those two were ehatting 
sociably‘all the*wayse"Indeed, a keen impulse of 
hereditary eariosity had seized upon Amy; and 
with the @dioitness of a bright New van oF girl, 
she proceeded to gratify it. 

« Ratherquess you haven't been brought up in 
the woods; as we"say here—though’ you climb 
treedHikesa squirrel,” she observed, demurely. 
‘ Been a g60@ Géal! in cities + you now?’ 

The youhg man had ‘an a: on his lips, 
as they craftily évaded her dhject! 

«Qh, ‘yes ; wigebd deal tat iitotiend in the 
wountry; too.” 

“Boston, most likely ?”’ 

"Boston, among other American en’ but I 
never lived there.” 

Amy was bafiled ; but, determined to go on with 
her fun, went on: . 

“New York, perhaps?” , 
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She was answered bya shake of the head, and } 
continued, with a little embarrassed laugh: 


Amy fairly shivered when she saw her grand- 


mother balance the bucket on the edge of the 


«Oh,'the world is: so: large,” that you can’t well-curb, plant both feet as far out of reach from 


expect me to go on guessing forever.” 


{ the water as possible, tuck the skirt of her dress 


“Of course not. Perhaps you»may have heard ; between both knees, and proceed to empty the 


of larger cities than New 7s or .Boston—but 


“That must be London or Paris!’ exclaimed ; 
Amy, fresh from her geography-lessons: “across 
the'sea, too. How strange!” 

“That I should ‘be here? Not at all. I have 
wandered about much wilder places in my life, ; 
and have°only ‘lived in London a small part’of it. ' 
Country-life:in England, if not so wild: as this, is ; 
very pleasant.” iat : 

“Yes, I have heard=I have read about: it;” } 
said’ Amy, bevoning »titgid: and awkward “ali at 
once: for a bewildeving ida that she had stum- 
dled upon an English lordiobprince: in: the heart 
‘of the Green Monntaths: fairly'took away her ‘ 
breath, and reaching out her hand, she stammered 

Please give me'my basket! I didn’t think—I ! 
didn't dream—you mny'be—” 

The young man finished her ee leaguiy 
pleasantly: “' ** * RTS 

“A robber: whto dodigne: to’ run ‘away with 
lyour chestnuts. No; no! Iwill not‘do that. The 
worst that I intend is to carry them ‘home: for 
you. Now, which of these paths are we to follow? / 
Your friends, I see, are turning to the left.” i 

“Without thanking youryour—anybody—or | 
saying good-bye. Just like them. But they. lige : { 
down at the corners, while I— 8 

“Live some distance the other way, evident! : 
for just about here I can only bee that very 0¢ d 
old house, with patches of moss_on.its wonderful), 
slope of roof, and that country-woman drawing! 
water at'the well. Do we pass that qneéM place); 
on your way home? I should like to logk at it}; 
closer.” * } 

“That queer place—that odd) old house, with 
moss on the’ roof, and an old woman at'the well.” 
These words were like the sting of wasps to poor)! 
Amy’s pride; but when she saw her companion 
stop to watch the heavy stone Mastened ‘to the’ 
sweep lifted imto the aif ‘af wrie"end, and nn + 
grandmother at the other, plunging its long pole% 
down the well hand over hand, the glow of shame: { 
in her face was like fire! r 

“Oh dear! it is getting dark,” 
attempting to move forward. 

“‘No—wait a minute: I want to see if that old: 


woman gets her bucket to the top: I: have never 
seen anything more primitive than this whole 
Ah! now she has got it on the curb. ‘ of Mrs. Hale’s special deposit, in the clock-case 
; had been sunk in tuition of this kind, and 


affair. 
Bravo!” 


‘ ing. 


Lit is wonderfully effective. 
PthFesqtte did lady has taken herself out of place: 


she said, 


‘bucket into her tea-kettle. 


She had seen that same kettle filled in just 


that way all her life, without regarding it as 


particularly objectionable ; but just: then, with 


tliat young prinee—for all anyone knew—look- 
ing on, the sight was ‘terrible. 


She saw her 
grandmother lift the heavy tea-kettle, and carry 
it:into the back-stoop, with a feeling of absolute 
sickness. The old house was bad enough; but 
how could her grandmother make such a figure 
of herself? 

Perhaps the young man saw the mutations of 
her countenance, and comprehended their mean- 
If so, he gave no sign of the discovery, but 
only: said: 

‘‘You haven’t told me which path we are to 
take.’ 

“ Neither,” she’ answered, passionately, and 
almost crying. ‘It isn’t proper for anybody to 
ge with me, when the other girls carry their own 
‘ baskets. Please let me have mine, and say good- 
; bye.” 

Poor girl, she had neither the courage to point 
out her home;nor the meanness to denysit> and 
for both reasons hated. herself. 0 

“Not yet,” he said, gently, retaining the 
basket. ‘‘I haven’t really taken in the details 
of that old house. With this rare sunset slanting 
across the willow and just touching the well-curb, 
I am sorry that pic- 


rit quite breaks up the picture.” 

Amy darted a quick glance at. the face she 
had been’ ashamed to meet. Was he in €arnest 
—and artistic? Did he honestly find something 
to please him in the old homestead ? Above all, 
was it;possible that her grandmother's pose at 
the well—which all at once struck her as so 
awkward—could seem picturesque to his esthetic 
taste? 

She drew a deep breath. He seemed very much 
in earnest—indeed, quite absorbed by the picture 
before him. 

Amy's own ideas of art consisted in a tuft of 
cat-tails andflag-leaves on a panel, or an opaque 
water-lily floating on its own pod in the lower 
} portion ofa wooden trencher, done pale-ceru- 
‘lean for a sky above, and. rippled over with 
deeper blue fora pond below, all finished off 
with a fringe of rushes for the foreground. Some 


\- 
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returned to her in a painted trencher. Of; ing to detain him a little longer when they got to 


course the dear old woman considered herself 
the possessor of a whole picture-gallery in that 
one piece of wood. 

Amy thought of this; and, attempting to bury 
the meanness of her shame under a dash of 
audacious courage, grew ardent in esthetic sym- 
pathy. 

‘Tt is an antique,” she said, ‘and was built 
before the Revolution— oh, ever so long! My 
ancestors have set so much store by it that 
they never would have it pulled down; and 
when it comes to be mine, I never will—no, 
never |’’ 

“Ah! that makes me more desirous than ever 
to get a closer view,” said the young man, 
moving forward. 

Amy caught her breath, seized with a fresh 
panic. 

“No, no; not just now. Grandmamma might 
not like it. To-morrow—some other time.’’ 

“To-morrow ?* Oh, yes; we are to gather the 
rest of the chestnuts then. 
leave when we reach the highway down yonder. 
Perhaps it may be possible to overtake the other 
young ladies.” 

Amy made no answer to this; but a slight 
frown was perceptible under the shadow of her 
poke-bonnet. She certainly did not increase her 
pace in going down the hill, and was quite will- 


Well, I will take my } 





the bottom. 

“Oh, grandma, grandma! I’ve had such a 
gorgeous time up in the woods!” she cried, 
carrying her chestnuts into the kitchen with 
some effort, and drawing a deep breath as she 
relieved herself of their weight. ‘‘ But what is 
the matter?’ You look as if—as if you had been 
crying, almost: only you never do.” 

“Mr. Tuttle has just brought a letter from 
your ‘father, and I have been a-reading it. He 
is coming home.’’ 

“Oh, grandma! Isn’t that awful good news?” 

“And is going to take you away to Washington. 
They’ve been and made him a member of Con- 

“A member of Congréss?—take me to Wash. 
ington ?”’ exclaimed the girl, clasping her hands 
and waltzing around: the room, in a wild ecstasy 
of delight. ‘*Oh; grandma, why don’t you look 
glad, as I am?” 

She threw both arms about the old woman's 
neck ; and when this brought no response, seized 
both her shoulders, and gave them a vigorous 
shake. 

“Why, grandma, it seems as if you had no 
feeling. I sometimes think you haven't.” 

The old woman gently released herself, and 
turned away. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





PALMISTRY. 


BY FANNIB I8SABELLE SHERRICK. 


Tuey sat in the glow of the crimson light: 
She with her face bent low, 

While he, with his proud imperious smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow. 

And he read the lines with a grave delight: 
For the signs were so fair to see; 

And the slender hand was as curved and fair 
And perfect as any might be. 


It had grown to be such a pretty thing, 
This study of palmistry, 
That men and maidens had studied the art, 
Just to see what their fates might bo; 
And lo! in a trice—so wondrous wise 
Had these students of learning grown— 
That unto their science was nature revealed, 
And the secrets of art made known, 


And now in the twilight he sat at her feet, 
And held in his hand her own, 

And thought that the life-lines written there 
Were the fairest he ever had known; 

And she, who knew naught of his magic art, 
Looked down on his lifted , 

And dreamed that the smile in his proud dark eyes 
Was the symbol of love's sweet grace. 





Oh! the beautiful rose with its crimson heart 
Was never more fair than she ; 

And he knew that the slender hand he held 
Was perfect as any might be. 

What wonder, then, that he read the lines 
By the light of a new-found art, 

And felt that the science of palmistry 
Had spoken the love.of his heart? 


In the shadowy gloom of the purple eye, 
, She sat with her face bent low; 

And he, with his proud imperious smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow.. 

But not for the sake of palmistry 
Did he look on her glowing face: 

But all for the sake of the love he bore, 
And the charm of her tender grace. 


Ah! the gypsy lore, in the days gone by 
Was wondrous and very wise; . 

But more wonderful still is the art that reads 
The love in a maiden's eyes. 

The lines in the beautiful hand he held, 
In the twilight he could not see; 

But lo! by the touch of his master hand, 
She knew what her fate might be, 
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LOVE’S CATEGORY. 


BY EMILY 


“TuaT is just it, Max,’ said young Dr. { 
Brisbin, leaning back in his office-chair, and 

puffing strenuously at a fine Havana. ‘If it; 
were not for this awful sense of proximity to 
one’s neighbors, I think I should be very well 
satisfied with living in a flat.” 

“I suppose, though,” his friend rejoined, 
“that it all depends. There are neighbors and 
neighbors, of, course, Now, I rather covet } 
Parrott’s position, with four pretty girls in the 
house, so that.he can flirt on every landing.” 

Dr. Brisbin blew a cloud of smoke disdainfully } 
into the air. He had more taste for pathology } 
than for pretty girls; and though he knew in a ; 
vague way that there was one somewhere in the | 
flat, he had never taken the trouble to locate her. 

“Yes,” he said, in pursuance; of Oudrey’s | 
remark; ‘‘but when there is a, feminine fossil , 
on the second floor, and a professional pianist 
on the third, it is.not so, pleasant; especially } 
when the F, F. has a passion for,cats—an all- § 
absorbing passion, Max. I think.thereare five or | 


six of them—Maltese, Angora, tortoise-shell, and 
tabby ; and semi-occasionally, they give a concert. 
Hardly a night passes without Miss Dalrymple , 
knocking at my door to inquire whether any of the 
‘little pets’ are in my room; and nearly every ; 
morning I either tramp on or stumble over one of 


them in the corridor. It’s a confounded nuisance. } 
I can’t endure cats; and what’s more, I won't. 
Yes, Max; I have come.to.a conclusion.. I can’t } 
stand living in the house with a lot of ¢ranks, 
and I am going to move.” 

It was an amusing sequel to this conversation, 
that on that very evening, Betty, a servant of } 
Miss Dalrymple’s, knocked at, the Doctor’s. door, 
and made the following announcement: 

“Och, Dr. Brisbin! would ye plase come up 
right away, sir? One of Miss Dalyrumple’s cats 
has hurt hisself, and she’d like to, have ye attind 
to it. She’s cryin’ her eyes out wid sorrow, poor : 
craythur !’’ 

An expression of scornful wrath rose to Horton 
Brishin’s fine face. 

“No!” he said, shortly, turning his back on 
the astonished girl. ‘Tell your mistress that I ; 
I have no time to devote to sick cats.” 

Betty disappeared in high dudgeon ; and pres- } 
ently there was heard overhead a sound as of 
gomeone stamping on the floor in a fit of rage. 


> 


é 


§ 


LENNOX. 


Dr. Brisbin re-seated himself at his desk, and 
began to write. But the bustle upstairs annoyed 
him; and before very long there was again a 
knock at bi, office-door. 

«¢Come in,’’ he said, crossly. He expected the 
servant again; but, to his surprise, the applicant 
proved to be a young girl, barely seventeen years 
of age, and wonderfully beautiful. Her loveliness 
was perhaps heightened by her dress, which was 


‘a pale-blue cashmere wrapper; while a mass of 


wonderful hair floated about her like a cloud, and 
; gave her almost the air of the ‘‘ blessed Damosel.”” 

It. was, however, as he saw on a second look, 
‘ the pretty girl whom he had seen now and 
then in the corridor, but who had never before 
; appeared half so beautiful. In her arms she 
carried a little yellow kitten, over which she 
had evidently been. crying. 

Her lips quivered, and the expression of her 
face was half indignant, half beseeching. 

**I am sorry to disturb you,” she said, “ but 
: I cannot bear to. see Taffy suffer. Oh, won’t you 
’ please do something for him? The coal-scuttle 
‘ fell on him, and—and I think his leg is broken.” 
> With this she burst into a flood, of. irrepressible 
tears, and sank into a chair. 

For a few moments Dr. Brisbin stared at her 
in silent astonishment. But the little yellow 
} kitten giving, directly, a pitiful mew, he rose, 
; and, faithful to the instinct of his profession, 
took the injured animal tenderly upon his lap. 

“Yes,” he said, presently, ‘‘ his leg is broken ; 
but if you will hold him, I will set it for you.” 

The young girl dried her tears, to take the kitten 
from him; and the Doctor brought the necessary 
bandages for this singular piece of surgery. 

“‘You call him Taffy, do you?’’ the Doctor 
observed, biting his lip to keep back the smile 
which was forcing its way into notice. 

“Yes,” she replied, mournfully, as she thought 
befitted: the occasion; ‘‘on account of his color. 
I used to get lovely taffy at Maillard’s; and it 
was just the same shade as my kitten.” 

‘Is it your kitten?’ queried the Doctor, pur- 
suing his task with infinite. amusement, “I 
thought it was Miss Dalrymple’s.”’ 

“I am Miss Dalrymple,’ she answered, 
naively: ‘‘Miss Dolly Dalrymple.’’ 

The Doctor stared. If he had ever given the 


{subject a moment’s thought, he (rn never 
77) 
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dreamed that this nineteenth - century angel, } “She? By Jove, Horton! you're in luck. | 
with hair like a tangle of sunbeams, was any , congratulate you.” 
relation to the superannuated pergop) who pcgu-; —‘ Not so fyst,’) the Doctor said, uneasily. “She 
pied the second floor, and whom he had dubbed ; knows nothing of it, and I question whether she 
the ‘‘ feminine fossil,’’ or «« F. F.’’ for short. ever will.” : Then he told of the accident to Taffy 
* There!’ he said, finally, putting on the last } which had led to their acquaintance. ‘The con- 
application of arnica and the last bandage. } founded kitten,’ he added, ‘is as well as ever, 
** Keep him quiet, if you can; and give him a {and as frisky as a young imp. Confound it! 
few drops of this medicine internally. If you'd } For even if she should fancy me, Max—which I 


like to have me, I will look at him to-morrow.” 

“Oh, if you only would!” she said, eagerly. 
*«]T have no doubt you think it is foolish for me 
to make such a fuss over a ecat;. but I do love 
Taffy, and I can’t bear to see him suffer.’ 

The indignation she had felt at his surly mes- 
sage had been dissipated by his subsequent kind- 
ness; for the Doctor now viewed the affair in a 
humorous light, and was not only civil, but more. 

It may be that Dolly’s blue eyes, with their 
long golden lashes wet with tears, had assisted 
to produce this change. Who can tell? 

“T did not know Miss Dalrymple had a sister,” 
he observed, as Dolly rose to go. 

‘* Neither she has,’ was the' prompt reply. “I 
am her niece.” 

“And the eats, I suppose, are common prop- 
erty?” 


**No, indeed; they all belong to me. Aunt 


think is very unlikely—what could I do with a 
wife who was insane on the subject of cats?” 
‘* Perhaps she likes you well enough to give up 
the cats?” 
The Doctor shook his head. 
“If the passion were suppressed for awhile, it 
3 would only gain in strength. She is little more 
> than a child; Max; and her tastes have been 
> allowed to run wild. She has no father or 
| nether’ no one but this’ maiden aunt, who 
‘intends to leave her all’ her money. She has 
: been away at school for years. What can you 
; expect, after’ all that ?’’ 
‘‘ Nothing, I’m sure,”’ Max agreed, chiming in 
} with his friend’s apology for Dolly.  ‘‘ But it is 
{never too late to mend, Horton. You may be 
able to cure her of this mania.” 
« But suppose I can’t? Suppose that, in spite 
, of her youth, it ‘should prove ineradicable? Sup- 





Dorothy merely tolerates them. Oh, it was such | pose that, if’ she'were to marry me, she would 
a long time before I could induce her to let them | persist in ‘harboring an army of cats? What 
live with us; and I just wouldn’t live without | would become of us? It would drive me mad.” 


them. So you see it was a mere question of cats} ‘You "take it too seriously,’ Max said, in a 


and me, or no eats and no me. She chose me 
and the cats.’ 

‘‘T understand,” said Dr. Brisbin, as she flut- 
tered out of the room with a soft “ good-night” ; 
and then he stepped, and, like the philosopher 
he was, gravely stroked his chin. Under the 
fascination of Dolly’s radiant smile he began, 
for the first time in his life, to understand how 
the presence of such a lovely creature could make 
even a dozen cats desirable. 

It was some time after this that his friend Max 
Oudrey said to him: 

“T thought you were to be off a month ago, at 
least ; and you haven’t moved your office yet.”’ 

«© No,’ was the reply; ‘‘ but I wish to heaven 
I had, long ago. Max, I have made a confounded 
fool of myself. I have fallen in love with the 
mistress of those abominable cats.”’ 

“What? Not the «F. F.’?” 

‘“No, the deucé! With her niece: the pret- 
tiest, merriest, most irresistible littl—’’ 

‘* Yes, of course,”” Max assented. ‘‘ But who 
is she?” 

«That ‘golden-haired goddess,’ as you used to 
eall her. You met her once or twice on the stairs.” 


} soothing way. “That is merely an evidence of 
} lively affection. Give her some more desirable 
} object on ‘which to lavish this surplus warmth of 
; fecling—a husband, say—and you will see, Hor- 
) ton, that the cat mania will subside.’’ 
The Doctor shook his head. 
“Tam afraid that I have been a fool, Max,” 
ihe said, gravely. “I say again, I wish I had 
) moved my office long ago.” 
That night, between twelve and one, a terrible 
panic seized the residents in Forty-ninth Street. 
} The large flat west of Fifth Avenue was dis- 
} covered to be on fire; and, before the alarm had 
} been sounded, the flames, which had originated 
; in Doctor Brisbin’s office, had shut off all means 
; of escape from the upper stories. 
} The Doctor was out, attending a patient who 

was lying at the point of death; and when he 
3 drove home in his coupé, he found the street 
} blocked with people. The engines were at work; 
; but the flames were pouring out of the door and 
} windows, so that it was extremcly difficult to 
} place the ladders to receive those, if any, who 
3 were still imprisoned in the higher stories of the 
burning building. In this emergency, the firemen 
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were hurrying to and fro, shouting to each other } 
in stentorian tones, but doing little real good. 
Fortunately, the fourth and fifth stories of the } 


«Put your arms around my neck, darling,’’ he 
said, in a low tone 
She obeyed him without a word; and he 


building had been untenanted for several days, ; dashed with’ her through the burning window. 
as the Doctor knew. A fireman had managed, } His clothing caught fire; but as he paused half- 
meantime, to save the pianist and his family from ; way down the ladder, he was told to hold fast, 
the third floor. Miss Dalrymple herself was ; while a stream of water was quickly turned 
standing en déshabillé on the sidewalk. For a} upon him. 

moment the Doctor thought that no one was left; Ten minutes later, Dolly, who had been com- 
in peril, after all; but as he gave one quick look ; pletely enveloped in the afghan, stood safe on the 
of investigation, he saw Dolly standing at the ‘sidewalk, with not: even a hair of her golden 
upper window, with the flames close by. ‘head harmed. But Dr. Brisbin had sunk faint- 

“Good God!” lie eried, and leaped from the ‘ ing to the earth, and was borne away to the office 
carriage the same instant, ‘of a neighboring physician. 

But a fireman had simultaneously started up ; Four weeks after this, the Doctor was sitting in 
the ladder—which had been safely placed at last {an easy-chair in the library of Dr. Deane’s house. 
—and now stood with one foot on the window- : He was barely able to walk with a cane, and was 
sill, holding out his arms for Dolly. ° not yet allowed to venture out of doors. But if 

She had managed to slip on her blue wrapper; ; the mountain couldn’t come to Mahomet, Ma- 
but it hung open at the throat and sleeves, show-; homet could go to the mountain; and Dolly 
ing her snowy neck and arms, Horton Brisbin | personated Mahomet; and one day appeared. 


could not help wondering more than ever at her } 
beauty, even in that awful moment. 

“Quick! Miss,” the fireman cried: ‘there's 
not a moment to lose.” 


“Take this first,” Dolly said, dragging forward } 
a huge clothes-basket. é 


It contained all her cats, huddled together in ' 
a little terrified pile. é 

“Can’t do it, Miss: I-can only take one thing ; 
atatime. You'll have to leave them.’ f 

“No, no!” Dolly cried, imperatively, stamping 
her little feet. ‘‘Take them, I say! and leave } 
me behind,” $ 

“ But I may not be able to get back.” 

“Take ‘them, anyway,” she said, baffling his | 
efforts to take her by force; and, without wast- 
ing further time in words, the fireman snatched | 
up the basket of cats, and bore it safely to the ° 
ground. 

But he had hardly reached the pavement } 
cre a ery of horror burst from the crowd. The ' 
conflagration had eaught up the curtain of the | 
window where Dolly stood, and she was now 
shut off from view by a screen of flame. 

There was not a fireman present who would 
have re-aseended the ladder at any price; but : 
the Doctor, snatching up the heavy afghan from - 
his carriage, dashed through the crowd. 

He went up the ladder before they were aware » 
of his purpose, and leaped through the window, 
now enveloped in flames, into the room where : 
Dolly stood, pale as death, but perfectly still. 

He threw the afghan about her, and caught : 
her up in his arms. 

The atmosphere was stifling, and the hot floor 


fairly scorched his feet. 5 


{ was quite, quite gone. 


‘ would be. 


She was clad in a suit of navy-blue velvet 
‘ bordered with chinchilla far; atid in his joy at 
; seeing her, Dr. Brisbin held out his arms without 
; thinking. 

She did not pause a moment, but went right up 
to him. 

“T came to thank you,” she said, in a low 
tremulous voice. ‘ How can I do it?” 

‘Love me,”’ he answered, gathering her close 
in his arms, just as he had done the night of the 
fire. 

«But I have done that already,” she said, 
shyly. 

«Then marry me,” he added. “Dolly, I love 
you—you know it! I can never be happy with- 
out you. I learned that when I faced the possi- 
bility of losing you on that dreadful night. 
Darling, will you be my wife—my joy—my 


” 


; heart’s delight ?”’ 


She'slipped both her arms about his neck. 

““What a rash proposal!” she cried. “ You 
know, if you love me, you must love my cats.”’ 

‘‘] will,’ he said, recklessly: for you'see he 
“Dolly, I could love an 
ichthyosaurus for your sake.” 

“Oh!’ she said, laughing, “it won’t be so 
bad as that. When these cats die, I won't 


; want any more, Horton; at least not so many : 


not more than one—or two. I can have two, 
ean’t 1?” 


“You can have what you want, my darling,” 


, he said, rapturously: and so she had. 


But it was just as Max Oudrey had said it 
When Dolly had a husoand whom 
she adored, Taffy was the only cat domesticated 
in her household; and she asks for no others. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of myrtle-green 
cloth, trimmed with velvet of the same shade, 
(80) 


The underskirt has, first, two narrow knife-plaited 


ruffles on the edge of the foundation-skirt, which 





may. be of silk, alpaca, or silesia: an old black- 
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silk skirt will make an excellent foundation. 
Above these plaited ruffles, a deep kilting is 
arranged, with a wide sash disposed across the 
front, and forming the drapery at the back. The 


‘No. 8 


overskirt and basque are combined, forming a 
redingote, which is double-breasted, cut from the 
side-seams in front to form a pointed basque, 
with the long panels of the coat coming from 
under it. These panels are simply stitched on 
the edge. The turn-over collar and revers, also 
the pockets, are of velvet. Small) bullet-shaped 
buttons are used. A plain round waist may be 
added to this costume, thus utilizing it for house- 
wear. Twelve to fourteen yards of cloth will be 
required; } yard of velvet; twenty-four buttons. 

No. 2—Is a costume for the house, of nun’s- 
veiling or cashmere, suitable for a young lady. 


Any self-colored goods of this kind, with velvet 
to match for the bodice, will make a very stylisb 
and dressy toilette; or it may be compose 
entirely of the cashmere or veiling. The under- 
skirt has a deep kilting upon a foundation, and 
the drapery forming the overskirt is arranged to 
fall shawl-shape ‘in front, looped high at the 
sides, and puffed at the back. This drapery is 
arranged over the edge of the bodice, fastening 
on the left side. The bodice is perfectly plain, 
with high standing collar, and tight coat-sleeves, 
which are slightly fulled in at the shoulder, For 
@ very young girl, the bodice may be laced at the 


back ; otherwise fasten in front, with tiny cro- 
cheted buttons to match. ‘The edges of the front 
of the overskirt tiimmed with fringe or lace. 

Ten to twelve yards of double-width goods for 
the entire suit; or ten yards for the skirt, with 





4 yards of velvet for the bodice; 24 buttons. 
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No. 8—Is a costume for deep mourning, of 
cashmere or Henrictta-cloth and English crepe. 
The entire front is covered with folds of crépe 
cut on the bias. The two lower ones are con- 
tinued across the back-breadths; then there are 
four of the same width, and the fifth is deep 
enough to reach the waist-line. The back of 
the skirt is composed of straight widths, laid 
in double box-plaits at the waist. The bodice 
is a simple round basque, with double box-plaits 
forming the fullness at the’ back over the tour- 
nure. The fronts and edge are trimmed with 


No. 5.—A. 


crépe to match the skirt. A standing collar and 
pointed cuffs of crépe; small crocheted buttons. 
Five to six yards of crépe, and ten to twelve 
yards of cashmere, will be required. 

No. 4.—The Hélene promenade-wrap is made 
of plaid cheviot, for a little girl of eight to ten 
years. It is cut blouse-fashion, gathered at the 
neck, front and back, and held in shape by a 
cord-belt at the waist: There is a deep turn- 
down collar, tied with a narrow ribbon in front. 
The sleeves are slightly fulled: at the shoulders 
and wrists. Will take three yards of material, 
twelve buttons, four yards of cord, two tassels. 

No. 5.—Here we give the front and back view 








No. 5.—B, 


of the latest-style ulster, to be made of plain or 
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plaided tweed or cloth. The illustration is so 
perfect it needs no description, other than to 








say that at the middle and two side-back seams 
a deep plait is laid underneath, to give the proper 
fullness to the skirt. The whole garment is fin- 
ished tailor-fashion, simply with stitching and 
narrow coat-binding. The shoulder-cape is ad- 
justable, and can be worn at pleasure. From 
four ‘to six yards of cloth will be required. 
No. 6—Is the back and front view of a Jersey- 
costume fora little girl of five to seven years. 
The Jersey-bodice is made of either Jersey-cloth 
or cashmere. The skirt is kilted, and of plaid 
flannel. The sash—which is arranged to conceal 
the joining of the Jersey and the skirt—is the 


same as the bodice, 


If a woven Jersey is used, 
then supply the sash with cashmere to match. 
No. 7.—For a girl of three to four years, we 
have a stylish little paletot of self-colored ¢loth 
or flannel, with collar and cuffs of velvet to 


match. The shoulder-cape is adjustable, and 
ties under the collar with ribbon-strings. 

No. 8—Is the back-view of costume for an 
infant of two to three years. Any self-colored 
cashmere, flannel, or cloth may be used, with 
velvet or plush for the collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
It is double-breasted, and fastens with a doubie 
row of buttons. A sash is tied at the back in 
double loops; no ends. 





BASQUE CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY BMILY H. MAY, 


We give here an engraving of a 
new-style Basque Corsage, the first. of 
our monthly dress-patterns for 1884, 
Folded in with the nuniber is a Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing the full-sized pat- 
terns by which to cut it out. These 
are seven in number, viz: 

No. 1.—Ha.r or Froyr. 

No. 2.—Ha.r or Back. 

No. 3.—Haur or SmeBacx. 
No. 4.—Haur or Smpe-Fronr. 
No. 5.—Curr. 

No. 6.—SuzEVE. 

No. 7.—CoLLaR. 

The letters and notches show how 
the pieces are put together. To agsist 
our new subscribers, or ladies as yet 


entirely unused to dressmaking, we 
add, at the end of this article, reduced 
diagrams. This is, perhaps, not neces- 
sary even for learners; but we give 
our new subscribers the benefit of the 
doubt. 


In order to make a perfect fit, each 
separate part should be cut out from 
the diagrams, in paper—an old news- 
paper will do—and fitted to the person 
who is to wear the dress, before the 
stuff is cut into. In this way, and in 
this way only, can a perfect fit be. 
achieved. All patterns have to be thus 
altered: for the proportion between 
shoulders and waist, and also length 
of waist, arm, etc., etc., differ with 
every person. The advantage of dia- 
grams over every other process, there- 
fore, is, that if one set of patterns thus 
cut out get torn, or a mistake is made 
in fitting them to the figure, another 
set can be cut out from the diagrams 
on the SuprLement, in half an hour or 
less. 

We also give, on the SuppLement, our outline- } tel-border, chair-stripes, etc., etc. The outline 


design of the beautiful colored pattern in the } is in two pieces: but the parts are to be joined 
front “ es)" number, for a curtain-border, man- tat 1, 1 and 2, 2. 
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REDUCED DIAGRAMS OF THE DRESS PATTERN. 





BABY’S BOOT. 


BY MRS. 


Baby’s first boot is to be made of either white 
cashmere or of fine flannel. The little slipper 
part has a tiny vine of forget-me-nots embroid- 
ered all round it. The front is cut out, forming 
little straps, which button over. Under these 
straps a piece of soft white ribbon is arranged. 
The boot laces at the side, 





JANE WEAVEE. 





CIRCULAR PENWIPER. 


BY MIS. 


In the front of the number we give two 
engravings of a circular penwiper: one of the 
penwiper finished, the other of a section of the 
embroidery, full working-size. 


A circle of card-board covered with pinked-out | 


JANE WEAVER. 


black cloth forms the foundation, on which are 
mounted fluted plaits of black cloth. These are 
surmounted by an upper circle of card-board, 
covered with embroidered satin or velvet, in the 
centre of which is a butterfly in gold thread. 





ART NEEDLEWORK: MANTEL-VALANCES. 


—__ 


BY HELEN M. 


—_— 


lines at the edge of the ime will give it light. 


BURNSIDE. _ 





ness, and can,be worked in rather pale shades. 
The second is a.revival of a very old style: and 
such styles just now are all the rage. It would 
look best, worked on something rather light in 
colar—old-gold,| pale-blue on cream-color satin, or 
Roman satin. It would not suit an ordinary room 
so well as the more simple design we have just 
given, which can be worked on dark and less 
'}\expensive materials; but it is nevertheless very 
pretty and quaint, and jcan be adapted to a 
boudoir or small drawing-rpom containing choice 
: china, ‘and used not merely\for a valance, but for 
| beach, shelves, ornamentals, etc., etc., or any- 
thing to stipport specimens of china, the latter 
of course being’ much narrower. ‘This pattern 
should be done entirely im, silk, if you are going 
¢to work it in natural colors on a light ground, in 
the manner for whieh we have designed it; but 





























} you might also-work it on a dark ground of plush 
jor velvet, outlined with gold, and filled in with 
g 
$ 








silk. 
Our third design, which we give at the top of 
{ this article, is for the end of a mantel-valance. 
— valance, in this case, is a narrow edge of 
A mantel-valance is now considered indispens- } work which lies along the front of the mantel- 
able as a finish, at least in your more elegant rooms | ’ piece, but which does not fall over; thus the 
—such as the parlor, etc,, etc. | principal part of the work is at each end, which 
As this magazine alWays takes the lead in such ; falls over from one foot to fourteen or fifteen 
things,’ ‘We propose to give here a few designs inches. A conventional ‘all-over’’ design is best 
for Tantel-valances, accompanying them with | | suited to. this style; it need not have very much 
appropriate descriptions. In the front of the! Banco in it, but it must be effective: a good deal of 
number, therefore, we present engravings of two ! Japanese gold thread, or gold-colored silk, would 
different patterns for valances. : for this reason be desirable, The design we give 
The first is a very simple and easily arranged ‘ would look well on olive-green or brown Roman 
one, and will also serye as: au Yexample of how | satin, or plush worked in silk or gold thread, and 
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END OF MANTEL-VALANCE. 





you may make designs with other flowers of the? 
same habit of growth—such as iris} narcissus, 
ete., ete. One large and one smaller group will 
do alternately. 
on dark-blue of green diagonal, or perhaps on 
brown velveteen. 
to work the leaves with, whilst, the flowers can » 
be put in with shades of filoselle. It must be ° 
finished off with a fringe of crewel, with a- little | 
silk worked in, and it will be better to put the 


The daffodils should be worked } 


Crewels will serve very well ; 


finished off with a broad fringe containing gold 
f also; this could be worked in the hand, and 
’ would be most suitable for a small room. 

Our fourth specimen is given at the end of 
‘ this article, and is designed for a narrow valance, 
; : brackets, side of fender-stool, etc., etc. Fender- 
: stools, since the return on the part of so many 
households to open fires—at least in the living- 
; room—are much more used than formerly. They 
’can be arranged in many different ways. You 


fringe on within two ef two! and.a)half ‘inches of { can either have & single long narrow stool, or a 
the edge of the valan te, and Ict it lie over, as} broader one with a small square one, which will 
otherwise) it is liable jo get t:mbled and out of } fit in at’each corner, and they may match the 
place. (a) few blade of gress above the border- ’ mantel-valance or not, as you like, This design 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CURTAIN, MANTEL-BORDER, ETC. 
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‘a continuous conventional thistle, gives great short stitch; but it is a purely conventional out- 
choice in material and color. Of course, if used } line-pattern. It can’ be worked on plush or 
for a fender-stool, the fringe is to be left off. The } velvet, with Japanese gold thread if you like; but 
borders at each ‘side of the broad centre are } we think it will be prettiest on dark cloth, and 
“optional ; of course yor valance—if you use the with a few strands of gold-colored silk in ‘the 


. pattern for a valance—will look much handsomer ; fringe to finish it off; ‘the narrow border-lines 


if you include them. You can work this on any } and cross-bars between them would also be worked 

dark-colored cloth or Roman satin—for instance, on } with gold colors. This pattern is particularly 

olive or sage-green—the leaves and stems worked ; good for a valance or footstool, vecause it lights 

with shades of brownish-green crewel and filo- } up nicely, and will also clean well, which is an 

selle, and the flowers with two shades of old-gold, : inrportant consideration with articles which are. 
To make it a more important-looking design, the ; so liable to become quickly soiled by smoke, as 

leaves might be worked in feather or long-and-} mantel-valances are. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CURTAIN, MANTEL-BORDER, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, printed in ; seen at the back, and consequently no waste of 
colors, the largest and most expensive pattern j silk. The diagram shows a series of dots on lines, 
that we have ever published. We think it is, in } the dots representing where the needle enters the 
many respects, also the most beautiful. No other} material, when only a dot of silk will be seen at 

magazine gives these superb} the back. Avoid the stitches being in lines, as 
and costly patterns; ‘which } shown in the: diagram, where it will be noticed 
excel most chromos in ex=}they are placed alternately. The stitches should 
pense; but ‘‘ Peterson” aims } be worked_as closely as possible, so that none of 
always to furnish everything } the groundwork is seen amongst: the embroidery. 
fitting for a lady’s-book, and } For the shading, refer to the colored design, 
always to give the best of its } which will fully explain where to use the various 
kind... We offer it to our} shades: 
hundred and fifty thousand} | The pattern is complete in itself. But if a 
subscribers, with our compli- } longer stripe is desired, then repeat it by. joining 
ments, as a New-Year’s Girt. } the top to the termination at the bottom: see the 
In selecting the colors, } letters S$ Tand X Y: In order to facilitate this 
choose not less than four } for learners, we give, on the SuprzeMEnt, an out- 
shades of each color; the {line design for transferring the pattern to the 
more gradiially they sre} material. First cut the pieces out from the Sup- 
blended, the better the effect. } pLemENT—~which can be done without interfering 
As’ some of out readers } with the dress-pattern—and ‘then carefully pin or 


‘May be learners, however, we give a diagram } tack the paper on to the satin: then, with fine 


showing the length of the stitch, ete., etc. In } strong white silk (this is better than cotton, as it 
good embroidery, only a series of dots should be } will not draw or rough the satin), carefully ran the 
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3 ORNAMENTAL PEDESTAL.-—EMBROIDERED TRAYS. 
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design on to the material, just as a pattern wot This. beautiful pattern will be found suitable 
white embroidery isrun; when finished, tear away {for a curtain, mantel-border, chair-stripe, cush- 
the paper. Then embroider over the outline, and { ion-stripe, etc., etc. It can be worked on satin, 
at short spaces snip the outline silk, and draw it ; or any other material which may be preferred, 
carefully out. In running the design, don’t. tie { using filoselle or crewels, as may be desired, a 
a knot in any end of the running-silk. ‘the taste of the person working. 





ORNAMENTAL PEDESTAL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These plush-covered pedestals are now much 
in fashion for room-decoration. Have, first, the 
stand and pedestal made by a carpenter; then 
embroider a pretty design upon the bit of plush 
intended for the standing column. The model 
before us is covered with olive-colored plush, and 
the embroidery done in Kensington-stitch, with 
olive, rose, bronze, and lilac split-filoselle, pro- 
fusely heightened with gold thread, applied to 
the tendrils and edgings. 








EMBROIDERED TRAYS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


These ornamental trays are very useful on ajered: s spray of rose-buds, 
dressing-table. A small Japan or wooden tray { design, done in Kensington-stitch with filoselle, 
is used for the foundation. It is then covered jin the natural colors of flowers and leaves, fin- 
with silk plush of any bright color, and embroid- ; ishes this pretty affair. 





ORNAMENTAL BASKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Take any pretty straw basket of the requirea 
‘shape. Cut out two pieces for the side lambre- 
‘ quins, shaped after our model. 

i Use colored silks or gold thread, on plush 
‘or velvet. The end-pieces are not embroidered, 
‘hut are fulled on, and arranged in’ place upon 
‘ the basket. 

{ Small tassels are best to finish the edge of the 
} lambrequins, and a thick twisted silk or chenille 
} cord finishes the upper edge of the basket, which 
‘ has been previously lined with satin. 

We give the design for embroidery in full 
; working-size, at the end of this article. 
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COUVREPIED, OR QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an engrav-; In our model the foundation is of pale-yellov 
ing of an elegant and very effective design for a} cashmere, and the embroidery is done in dark- 
quilt. It is executed in either chain or Kensing- } red silk. The broad border is of red plush, and 
ton-stitch, in outline. Cashmere or flannel may } the quilt is lined with colored cotton-flannel. The 
be used for the foundation, and a design similar 3 combination of colors can, of course, be varied; 
to the one on the illustration, or any other, so } but, in any case, the colors of border and lining 


that it covers the entire surface, may be used. ‘should match the embroidered surface. 
Vou. LXXXV.—6. (89) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Perenson” For 1884. Greater INDUCEMENTS THAN 
Ever.—We offer this number as a proof of the progressive 
character of “Peterson,” as well as of the superiority— 
artistically—of its illustrations, etc.,etc. We call particular 
attention to the Prospectus on the last page of cover. We 
elaim there that “Peterson” is both better and cheaper than 
any magazine of its kind. That the public at large admits 
the justice of this claim, is proved by the fact that “ Peter- 
son” has now, and has had for years, the largest circulation 
of any lady’s-book in the United States, or even in the world. 
For 1884 “ Peterson” will be improved still more, however. 
— other things, the reading-matter will be greatly in- 


It is now universally admitted that “ Peterson” combines 
more desirable qualities than any other lady’s-book. All 
others, at best, play but a secondary part. Its steel-engrav- 
ings are the finest: and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s- 
book has such contributors. In its fashion-department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, 
printed from steel, are the only ones now given in the 
United States. The dress-patterns and the “ Every-Day” 
department make it indispensable in a family as a matter of 
economy. No other lady's-book gives such illustrated stories 
and other articles. Where but one magazine is taken, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family 
that pretends to culture and refinement should take at least 
one magazine, 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated volume, “The 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “Tired Out,” which- 
ever is preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy 
of “Peterson” for 1884. For still another kind, there are 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift” or “Tired Out” and a 
eopy of “Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the maga- 
zine and both “The Golden Gift” and “Tired Out” are 
given—three premiums in all! No other magazine offers 
such inducements. Only our immense circulation enables 
us to do it, 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

“In Tus Oncnarp.”—The first engraving in this num- 
ber is after a picture by Millais, the celebrated English 
artist, who also painted “Cherry Ripe,” engraved by us for 
the January number of 1883. “In the Orchard” is a match- 
picture to “Cherry Ripe,” and has been reproduced by us 
principally on that account. It is certainly one of the 
most charming of engravings. We only ask that it may 
be compared with those in other magazines, The superi- 
ority of “ Peterson's” embellishments will be seen at once, 

“Can't Do Wrrnovt It.”—A lady sends her subscription, 
and writes: “I did without it this year, but can’t afford to 
do without it next,” 

Tur Prertizst Curistmas on New-Year's Girt for a 
lady—whether sweetheart, wife, sister, or daughter—is a 
paid-up (0) for “ Peterson” for 1884. 


A Pusiic Beneractor, ETc., ETC.— Many of our old 
friends and subscribers call us a public benefactor, for 
putting our magazine “at a price to bring it within the 
reach of all.” We have numerous letters, for instance, like 
the following: “ Dear Friend: I hope you will pardon me 
for addressing you by such a familiar title. I cannot but 
feel that you are very near to us: for we have been blessed 
many years in having in our home the best magazine the 
world holds. We all love it. Even the children are eager 
and impatient for ‘Peterson’ to come. My impatience 
exceeds theirs. I wish it was published weekly. Heaven's 
richest blessings should be poured upon you for putting 
‘Peterson’ at such a price that it is within the means of 
everyone. I never in my life got up a club till last year, 
when I sent one; and this year I send a targer.” We 
have often said: that we prefer a small profit on a large 
edition to a large profit on a small one. Hence we put 
“ Peterson” at such a low price. 

Tue CoLorep Pattern in this number, which we offer 
to the subscribers of “ Peterson” as a New-Year's Gift—with 
our best compliments and wishes for their health and 
happiness—is the most costly we have ever issued. It is a 
design in Embroidery for a Border, either for a mantel- 
shelf, a curtain, a chair, etc. We may add that the expense 
of this pattern has been greater to us than if we had given 
each subscriber a chromo, and one of the costliest kind. At 
a retail store this pattern would cost fifty cents. 

NECKLACES oF FLOWERS, ETC., ETC.—At a recent ball in © 
England, one of the features was the novelty and variety, 
both in shape, form, and material, of the necklaces. Many 
of them were formed of flowers to match’ the trimming, 
some of beads, and others of shells. In fact, the more 
ordinary ones of gold and silver seemed to be almost 
entirely superseded. The shoes nearly always corres- 
ponded with the trimming of the dress, while the heels 
partook of the color of the material. 

Tey Att Come Bacx.—Occasionally a subscriber gives 
up “Peterson”; but sooner or later returns, We aro 
receiving any quantity of such this year. Says one: “I 
have tried to go without it, but would rather go without 
my supper.” Another writes: “I did without the maga- 
zine this year, after taking it for thirteen years; and the 
} result is I must have it for 1884.” Another: “ My family 
: made a change last year, but are going back to ‘Peterson’; 
; and others, I fancy, will do the same.” They complain that 
} other magazines do not keep their promises. 

; ain 
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Berrer THAN SHE Expectep.—Everybody writes to us 
that it is so easy, this year, to get subscribers for this 
magazine. As an instance, a gentleman says: “ My little 
daughter, aged thirteen, went around showing your sample. 
She did not expect to get more than enough subscribers to 
earn the ‘Golden Gift’; but you see she has got enough to 
earn the extra copy of the magazine in addition.” 

“THe Goupen Grrt.”’—An old subscriber says of this 
premium : “It is the most beautiful book I ever received a3 
a premium from any publisher. It is perfectly splendid.” 
This, too, is the general opinion. Whatever “Peterson” 
3 does isdone well. We always strive for the best. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Tar Goupen Girr’’—Ovr SPLENDID PREMIUM. 1 — Our} 
principal premium for getting up clubs for 1884 is a beauti- } } whom we are respongible. 
ful volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections, and } against swindlers who go about offering a “chromo” to 
steel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, every subscriber to “Peterson”; for we put all we can 
ete. We offer this choice volume because many persons } afford into the magazine, and never give premiums to 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and } subscribers: our merit is so acknowledged, that we don’t 
would prefer something else, for once, fora premium. We } have to bribe subscribers in that way. Either [remit direct 
have never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so ? to us, or subscribe through a newsdealer, or give your money 
costly and elegant as the “Golden Gift.” $ to some person getting up a club that you know. 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a ; — 

jum, so that persons getting up clubs can have it,if¢ “For Twenty Years.”—A lady sends us one of our large 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- ; clubs, and writes: “This makes twenty years that I have 
seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fund ¢ sent you clubs. It has been a great pleasure to me to do 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 2 80; and I hope to live to send many more.” Another 

“Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the parlor ’ > writes: “ I have sent you clubs for forty years.” 
orsitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the “ Christ 4 ; 


We Have No AGent®, we repeat for the fiftieth time, for 
We especially warn the public 


Before Pilate,” or any of our other premium engravings. 


; Mantes, DoLMANS, AND PELisses for winter wear are, if 


We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of / possible, more luxurious than ever; the richest materials 


the magazine for 1884; and, for large clubs, an extra copy, / 


as well as the “Golden Gift” and “ Tired Out.” Now is the 
time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen to 
canvass with. “Peterson” is the cheapest and best. 

Tar Japanese Fasuions in dressing the hair are very 
peculiar. At nine years of age a Japanese girl wears her } 
hair tied up in a red scarf bound round the back of her / 
head; the forehead is left bare, with the exception of a 
couple of locks, one on each side. When she is of a mar- 
riageable age, she combs her hair forward, and makes it up § 
into the shape of a fan or butterfly, and at the same time 
decorates it with silver cord and balls of various colors. 
This means everything, and is fully understood by the 
young men of Japan. A widow who wishes for a second 
husband puts a tortoise-shell pin horizontally at the back 
of her head, and twists her hair round it, while an incon- 
solable widow curls her hair short, and goes in for no 
adornment of any kind. 

Tus Fasnions GIven IN THIS MAGAZINE, remember, are 
not those of any interested dealer—either in Philadelphia 
or New York. Nearly all the lady’s-magazines are now 
mere adyertising-sheets for some one or other dry-goods 
or dressmaking establishment, and are owned and circulated 
by such establishments in order to sell their goods. “ Peter- 
son” has no connection with such establishments, but gets 
its fashions direct from Pari# This magazine may, there- 
fore, be relied on for its impartiality. It has long had the 
reputation, too, of giving the best and most refined styles. 

In Mareriat ror WINTER GARMENTS, never were these 
more varied, or greater license observable in the selection 
of style or coloring, so as to suit individual taste. For 
street wear, dark shades are generally adopted; blues, 
greens, and plum-colors are ali fashionably worn, plain 
materials being made up with silk stripes, brocaded cloth, 
velvet, or velveteen. The last material is especially favored, 
and much used for skirts, side-panels, and waistcoats. 

Repentine a Mistake.—A lady forwards her subscription 
for 1884, saying: “I enclose two dollars for your magazine. 
I was persuaded against my better judgment to take 


being heavily trimmed with handsome fringes of chenille 

4 and jet, while in many instances the linings of brocaded 

; satin and Oriental silk are almost as costly as the fabric, 

i 

{ evi 

3 Tue Increase In Paces, last year, in “Peterson,” 

; amounted to a full extra number. In other words, sub- 

; scribers got as much reading-matter as if we had given 
4 them thirteen numbers, instead of twelve, We always are 

; ahead of our promises, instead of behind them. 

; —— 

$ Op SupscripeRs as WELL a8 New can join in the same 

} chib, We thought this was understood as of course. 

$ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Jewel In The AS, iy Mary Agnes Tinckner. 1 vol., 
i . BL 


Philadel 


12mo. lp ipp tt & Co.—This lady is 
already favorably cowen as the author of “Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece.” But the present novel is far better than its 
predecessor, The very air of Italy, where most of the 
¢ action transpires, breathes through the story. The descrip- 
; tions of scenery are as true as they are poetical. The 
characters, especially the Italian ones, act and talk as if 
they were really alive. The plot is well managed, also. 
Several spirited wood-engravings illustrate the pages. 

A Round Dozen. By Susan Coolidge, 1 vol, 12mo. Boston: 
} Roberts Brothers.—This is one of the most charming volumes 
H of its kind that we have ever had to notice. The author is 
well known as a writer for children. In the present work 
she excels even herself. The illustrations are artistic, and 
the typography all that could be desired. 

The Story of My Heart: An Autobiography. By Richard 
Jefferies. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is a 
; very remarkable book. It is one that will appeal, not so 
> much to the ordinary reader, as to him or her who has 
} thought, and thought deeply, on life’s problems. 

Worthington’s Annual. Illustrated. 1 vol., small 4to, New 
York: R. Worthington.—A very beautiful book for a New- 
Year’s gift for the young. It is profusely illustrated, there 
being not less than three hundred engravings, some colored, 
; and others wood-cuts: and all by excellent artists. 





£ 








another magazine this year. I commenced taking yours in } Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton, 1 vol.,12mo. New York: 
1845, and with the exception of this one year, have taken 3 D, Appleton 4: Co.—The heroine, her sister, and the Professor 
it ever since, and shall now always take it.” Scores of ; are better done than in novels of this class generally ; but 
ladies, in a similar manner, tell how they have been } ? the story is not a pleasant one, and we lay down the book 
deceived by big promises, by other magazines. } with a sense of relief. 


ra 
ae. Firelight Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. With Illus- 
Wuat a Lirrte Grrt Can Do.—A little girl sends usa } trations. 1 vol., 12mo0, Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A book 
club for 1884, and says: “I am twelve years old to-day.” ; for children: the stories admirably told, the illustrations 
That little girl, we prophesy, will make a notable woman. { superior in every way. The volume is particularly suitable 
She begins right. } for a New-Year’s gift. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


new flashy magazine is started, offering all sorts of impos- 
sible inducements; and every year subscribers are “taken 
in” by such promises, only to repent afterwards of their 
credulity. In the meantime, “ Peterson” goes on its way, still 
leading the field: for the public has found out it is best to 
pay for a good thing, and have done with it. For 1884, the 
promise is greater than ever. Already tens of thousands of 
subscribers have come in, without waiting for the January 


Pen 


} contains anything but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar 
“Pererson Stitt Leaps tHe Freip.”"—Every year some } and Bicarbonate of Soda, with a small portion of flour asa 


number even. The Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican puts ° 


the thing in the clearest language. It says: 


preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a cheap leavening. 
gas, which is not to be pared, in the p 1 test of 
baking, with the more desirable Carbonic Acid gas gener- 
ated by the exclusive use of the expensive Cream of Tartar, 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, and judge for 
yourself of its superiority. 





se 


Were to Buy Tue Cuearest.—“It is worth while 


“All that taking your magazine,” writes a subscriber, “for the adver- 


money, brains, and enterprise can furnish is lavished on > } tisements of where to buy the best and cheapest dry-goods, 


that ‘queen of the lady’s-books,’ Peterson’s Magazine.” { 
The Gloucester (Mass.) Advertiser concludes a eulogistic 
notice, too long to copy, by saying: “Those who secure 
‘Peterson’ are sure of getting more than their money's 
worth.” The Maquoketa (lowa) Record says: “‘ Peterson’ 


etc., ete. This information alone repays one for the sub- 
scription. I get now nearly all my things in this way.” 
We find this a very general opini The facilities of get- 
ting goods by mail enables a lady—even if living in the 
remotest State—if she takes “Peterson”—to order and 





is always first on our table, and always certain to be the } receive anything she wishes, from any dry-goods or other 
best.” We could give hundreds of such notices, but have ; firm, at the lowest price, and in the quickest time. 


not room: we only give these that new subscribers may 
know what the newspapers think of us. As the Henry 
(I.) Republican says: “Take ‘Peterson, and you will ; 
live long and be happy.” 


“ Fashion is fickle’: but the increased demand for Velvets ; 


and Velveteens must be the exception that proves the rule: 
for the rage for these goods commenced about three years 
ago, and has been on the increase up to the presefit time, : 


> 


promising even a greater increase the coming season. The 
*demand for this class of goods has brought into the market 
a new brand of Velvet, known as the “Elberon Fine-Twill 
Velvet,” which seems to fill a niche between the high-grade 
Velveteens and the high-cost Velvets. As its name indi- 
cates, it is a velvet of fine texture, coming in many and 
various shades, and its wear warranted by the manu- 
facturers. It is also an economical article—costing not more 
than one-half the price of ordinary silk-velvets—and there- 


$ 


) 
> 


; 


“Tuey Come To Me,” says a lady, who for many years 
» has sent clubs. “I can truly say that ‘Peterson’ is the best 
} and cheapest I ever canvassed for. Iam never at a loss 


$ where to go to get subscribers: for they come to me, if I do 
Fasuton’s Cuanors.—There is an old saying that } not go to them.” 


’ 
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fore it will be found a most convenient and desirable article 3 


for the many uses to which velvet is applied. 

“On ty One THat Comes Square Up.”—A lady, sending a 
club for this magazine, writes: “You say that ‘Peterson’ 
is the best of all. 
magazine last year; but she says she wants ‘Peterson’ 
asain, for the other did not keep its promises.” We have 


> 
5 


One of my subscribers took another } 


$ 


> 


received scores of such letters. The general tone is: “After . 


all, we find that ‘Peterson’ is the only lady’s-book that } 
comes square up to ils promises.” 


1 


Sxeps aND PLaAnts are so extensively advertised in } 
“ Peterson,” that we need only call the attention of our ° 
fair readers to the fact. If you wish to buy good seeds, at 


fair prices, consult the advertising-pages at the end of this 
number. 

“Imposstste To Do Witnovt It.”—A lady sends her 
subscription for 1884, and writes: “It is impossible to do 
without your magazine.” Another: “No other magazine 
is so nice.” 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puospnare is useful in dyspepsia, It 
gives the stomach tone, and imparts vigor to the whole } 


system. 


Facts arg Srvssorn Ti1nos.—Is there anything in } 


any of the numerous advertisements of the Royal Baking ; 
Powder to show that the Royal does not use Ammonia and } 
Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of Tartar? 
Or is there any charge, or the slightest insinuation in those 


3 


advertisements, that Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder } 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4a Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, 


No. 216.—CHARADE. 
My first is a seat, 
My second is an organ. 
My third is a beverage. 
My whole is benevolence. 


Rochester, N. Y. Kor Kar. 


No, 217.—Worp-Square. 
1. Asymbol. 2, Uncovered, 3. To guard. 4. Terminates. 
New Haven, Conn YELLER. 
No. 218.—Numpacab Enioma. 
A 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6,7,8,9 is a 5, 6,7, 8,9 containing the 
1, 2,8, 4 


San Francisco, Cal. ARGENTINE. 


Answers Next Month, 


ANSWERS TO Puzzies In Decempen NuMBER. 


1. Havre, hare. 2. Lemon, leon. 


No. 215. 
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HORTICULTUBAL.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





. HORTICULTURAL. 
‘.. Gxow1ne PLants 1x WiNTER.—A recent writer on horti- 
culture gives his experience in raising plants by water alone, 
ju the house in winter. After having described his early 
experiments—in which he succeeded in raising tulips, snow- 
drops, crocuses, and other plants in lurge basins filled with 
good garden-mold—he arrives at the conclusion that earth 
can be entirely dispensed with, and that the plants may be 
made to flourish in water alone. 

“I to trust to the effects of water only,” he con- 


suses blowing out in perfection before Christmas-day, with 
all their perfection of color and perfume. Several hyacinths 
followed them in the same manner. The crocuses would 
have been equally early, but I could not get any roots to 
my mind till some time after Michaelmas, which occasioned 
their being later than the rest of their companions. I.at 
last met with the large roots of the great blue crocus, 
which blows late, and very often not at ali. The yeilow 
crocus and the wihite-striped, or very pale blue, are the 
forwardest, and the best to be chosen for our use. 





tinues: “that is, without earth, which would be a much “It must be remembered that the rooms in which this‘ 
meater.and cleanlier way, and might be more acceptable $ gardening is carried on must have fires in them every day, 
tothe curious of the fair sex, who must be highly pleased ‘ as I had in my chamber, which was kept with 
to see @ garden growing, and exposing ail the beauties of ‘ warmth all the day and evening, but not in bom 
its spring flowers, with the most delicious perfumes thereof, ‘ These exceedingly forward rarities are certainiy!aost 
in their chambers or parlors—a diversion worthy the enter- ‘ grateful to the exterior senses; but this leads méytela 
‘tuinment of the most ingenious; but yet further, to bring { more useful fact, namely, that by the same means: you 
this to a more profitable use by raising young salads in the ‘ can produce, as early as you please, something that may 
same place, and ali with very little trouble or change. ; be acceptable to the taste and nourishing to the microcosm, 
_ “1 bought sume dozens of flint tumbler-glasses. I bought { or little world—the body; that is to say, that you can raise 
hem from .whole pints to haves and quarters. These ‘ fine young salads in the coldest part of winter, in any warm 
glasses should be wide at the top, and made tapering to room, as aforesaid, and very near after the same manner. 
the buttom, which renders them very convenient fur this “All fibrous roots will grow and blow in these glasses; 
use. I likewise bought some glass basins, as large as I / ;and it is much better for their lasting in bloom than 
could get, and took care to choose them also tapering from ‘ putting cut-flowers in flower-pots, which usually decay in 
dup to bottom; ‘then I fitted pieces of cork, about half an ; four or five days, when those in the glasses will keep 
inch thick, to the inside of the tops.of the glasses, which ; blowing for u month. I have.had all this Christmas great 
cquid not sink far in, by reason of the.glasses being less all } double daisies, red and white, primroses, and striped poly- 
the way from the top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In these / anthuses, in full, fair, and sweet blooms, flourishing upon 
corks I cut holes proportional to the roots which I designed ’ my glasses in as much perfection as they would b=ve done 
to place-upon them. Some glasses would hold two roots, : in the garden in summer ; and by this means the chamber- 
some but one, and some three or four. The corkson the ‘ garden may be continued all the year found, not to be 
basins had. many ‘ess holes cut in them, in order to place { { destroyed by heat or cold, by wind, nor by an inclemency 
on them @ number of smaller roots, which might blow ‘ of the air; and these glasses give a full and most delightful 
together with the more splendor. * view of vegetation in all its progressions, You here behold 
“Being thus prepared—which was all my charge and ‘the great Creator's all-wise directions in. the course. of 
trouble that way—my next business was to get the flower- } nature,,.and see wonderfifl things produced from very 
roots, A little vefore the end of September, I accordingly 
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made a small collection of polyanthus and percisaue-roots, 
several sorts ef hyacinth, tulips, uses, daffs, jonquils, 
etc; all large blowing roots, or the labor of rearing them 
would haye been lost. These I placed upon corks in glasses 
proper to their size: the crocuses on the corks in the basins, 
that they might—being @f various colors—blow together, to 
make the more pleasing object. Before I placed these dry" 
roots on the corks, I filled the glasses and basins only just 
tv the bottom of the corks, so that the bottoms of the bulbs 
would but just touch the water. 

“My dry roots being thus placed in iy windows, some of 
them even with the panég,others with their tups only even é 
with the botéom, of. the. sash—which, by the way, I kept ° é 
always chat, becatse my glasses hindered the opening of ‘ 
the t; but d a little air in very fine weather, 
when the wind was only in the south or west, and when 
there was no frost, would have been very advantageous to 
the plants—I took particular care that no water should be 
filled up to wet more than just the bottoms of the bulbous 
Toots: for that would certainly have rotted them, and have { 
destroyed all my hopes. +4 

“In a few days after I had placed my spring flower-roots § 

‘on the corks over the water, they threw out their thin 
fibrous roots strongly into the water; which was a most { 
diverting pleasure to behold. The whole process of that ‘ 
germination (if I may.so call it} as visible through the 
glass. When the glasses were pretty well filled with these 
fibrous roots—that is, when there were enough to draw ( 
sufficient strength for the nourishment of the leaves, ‘ 
stalks, and flowers—the green buds first appeared, which ‘ 
soon shot inte leaves; and the stalks with the flower-buds { 
soon followed—all as strong, or, I may say, rather stronger 
than the garden does afford. They grew so fast, and yet 
with a full stre that I had polyanthuses and narcis- ‘ 

Vou. LXXXV.—7. 
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of fine breadcrumb. Put #0 


weak and small beginnings.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
Ba-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


Bouillon.—This is the sihadiadtibey of France, and is in 
use in almost every French family. Put beef in an earthen 
stock-pot, in the proportion of one pound to one quart of 
¢ cold water. Place it at the side of the fire, and let it become 
¢ slowly hot. By so doing, the fibre of th® meat is enlarged, 
the gelatine is dissolved, ai the savorous parts of the meat 
are diffused through the } When the object is simply 
to make a good, pure-fia’ beef-broth, part of the shin 
or leg will answer the purpose, adding some vegetables, and 
letting it stew four or five hours.’ But if the meat is to be 
eaten, the rump or leg-of-mutton piece should be used. 

To Make a Rich Soup—A cup of thick sour cream put 
into the tureen first, and well mixed with meat-soup, when 
about to be served, gives a fine flavor. 

To thicken or enrich white or fish-soups, pour them, boil- 
ing hot, on the well-beaten yolks of two or three eggs. 

FISH. 

To Stew Codfish.—Put three pounds of fresh codfish, cut 
into pieces an inch thick, into boiling water, with a tea- 
‘ spoonful of salt, and let them for five minutes. Lift 
them out, and let them drain.» Higv@heated, in a saucepan, 
one pint of cream or rich four tablespoonfuis 
n it, and let it stew for 
ten minutes. Season ~haemeent @ spoonful of white 
wine. Tsar, 














FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





MEATS. 

: -Pork.—Make a sage-and-onion stuffing ; choose 
.) ‘leg of pork, and score the skin in squares 
with a stilitp knife; cut an opening in the knuckle, loosen 
the skin, and fill with the sage-and-onion stuffing; spread 
the whole leg with a thin coating of sweet butter, and put 
it before a clear fire, but not too near; baste well while 
cooking, and, when nearly done, draw a little nearer the 
fire to brown; thicken the dripping with a little flour, add 
boiling water, seasun with salt and pepper, boil up at once, 
and serve in a gravy-tureen. 

Scalloped Eggs.—Mince any kind of cold meat, season 

and salt, adding a little breadcrumb; cover 
of preverve-caucers with it, putting in each a 
amallpiece of butter; break a fresh egg on top; set ona 
slide in a hut oven ; when the egg begins to cook, sprinkle 
‘a little breadcrumb rolled very fine on it, with a dust of salt 
and pepper ; vend to table hot: breakfast or lunch. 
VEGETABLES. . 

Celery-Sauce—Wash two heads of fine white celery, and 
cut it into small pieces; put it into a pint and a quarter of 
new milk, and simmer till quite tender—about an hour— 

’ then rub it through a fine sieve. Beat the yolks of four 
fresh eggs with a gill of thick cream, mix all together, and 
stir over & gentle fire for five or six minutes, till the sauce 
thickens, and serve. 

Stewed Potatoes.—Rub a saucepan with a clove of garlic, 
put two ounces of butter into it, and when it is melted, add 
six large new potatoes peeled and cut in quarters. Put in 
a little hot water, pepper and salt to taste, a small quantity 
of grated nutmeg, some minced parsley, and the juice of 
halfa lemon. Let the whole stew slowly, till the potatoes 
are quite done, 

DESSERTS. 

' Phun Pudding —One pound of currants, one pound of 
piums, one pound-of mixed peel, one pound-of sugt, one- 
half pound of breadcrumb? one-half pound of flour, six 
eggs—six yolks and four whites—one pound of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, half-pint of old ale, one scraped 
carrot—the red part, half a nutmeg, one-quarter ounce of 
bitter almonds, one wine-glass of brandy. In mixing the 
pudding, let the suet and breadcrumb be very fine, tw cur- 
rants well washed and dry, the plums carefully stoned; 
make flour-and-water paste, and cover the pudding before 
tying down; boil six hours, With care, this will be found 
an excellent recipe. A few sweet almonds, blanched and 
cut in strips, and stuck in the pudding, ornament it 
prettily. 

Apple-Charlotte for Children.—Butter a small pie-dish or 
round basin; line it with thin slices of bread and butter— 
the er the the better; cut some large cooking- 
apples into thin quarters or slices, and lay them on the 
bread and butter, with a ag oftbrown sugar and 
pounded lemon-peel. Proceed thus in alternate layers till 
the dish is full. Bake in a quick oven till the apples are 
quite soft, and the bread and butter is quite crisp; this can 
be either tuised out, or served up in the pie<dish, as 
preferred. 

CARES, 

In Making Cakes, be careful to observe the following simple 
rules: Beat them up with your hand—not with a spoon; 
always dry your flour; always clean your currants and 
sultana-raisins in flour—not in water; beat up eggs for ten 
minutes before adding them to the other ingredients; when 
the cakes are taken from the oven, turn them out of the 
tin, and stand them outside the warm tin. 

Cake or Buns.—One of flour, one ounce of butter, 
three-quarters of a ~of brown sugar, one pound of 
currants, four oun ea peel, three eggs well 
beaten, one-quarter ou caFbonate of soda, one-half pint 


ot milk warmed. Rut#@i#Biiifer in the flour, then stir in 
the sugar, sprinkle the carbonate of svda over the mixture, 





and immediately add the milk and eggs previously mixed 
together (the milk must have been warmed, and the eggs 
well beaten), then add the currants and candied lemon, cut 
thin. Beat all together well with a strong spoon for ten 
minutes, Have ready tins well buttered, half fill them, 
and put them directly into a brisk oven. 

A Welsh Cake.—One-half pound of butter without salt 
beaten to a cream, one-half pound of flour well dried, but 
not added till gold, one-half pound of sifted sugar, each put 
in separately ahd by degrees, four eggs, theyulks and 
whites beaten separately tea periect froth, @hd added by 
degrees the last thing, The whole ingredients inust be 
beaten together for one hour, and the yolks added after 
that. Butter your mould well, and butter the paper you 
line your mould with very well, and allow the paper to be 
much higher than your mould, as it will rise high. 

A Good Pownd-Oake.-—Take rather. more than one pound 
of flour, one pound of currants, one ounce of butter, one 
ounce‘@f powdered loaf-sugar, one-quarter pound of mixed 
peel, eight eggs, half a teaspoonful of sal-volatile, ten drupe 
of essence of lemon. Warm the butter a little, then beat it 
into a cream; add one egg at a time, beating it up well 
first; add the sugar, beating that also into the ingredients, 
and then gradually add the flour, mixing it well for more 
than half an hour. 

Buckwheat-Cakes without Yeast—Make the batter as in 
former recipes with sweet milk; dissolve in the milk two 
heaped teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar; it should be thinuer 
than when made with yeast. Mix the batter just before 
using it; fry immediately after adding the soda, ani if 
large quantity is made, divide the batter and soda; put 
half of the soda in one vessel ; use this, and add the second 
portion to the remainder of the batter; or use suur milk 
and soda. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fic. 1.— Hovse-Ditess, or Lient-Bive Nun‘s-Veriina. 
The short skirt is finished with a narrow knife-plaiting 
around the bottom; above this is set on plain a trimming 
of coffee-colored gtipure lace of a deep vandyke pattern; 
the overdress is in Princess shape, is long in frunt, and is 


, gathered high up on the hips, am@ falls in waterfall-plaits 


to the bottom of the skirt behind; narrow coffee-colored 
lace forms the cuffs; collar, and the diagonal trimming vn 
the waist. 

Fic. 11.—Eventra-Dress, or Goup-Cotonep Satin AND 
Brocave. The skirt is entirely. of the ‘brocade, and is 
edged with a narrow ruffle of thé plain satin; the bodice 
is also of the brocade; the tunic is of plain satin, put on to 
form full paniers, and falling in & loos® short puff at the 
back ; it is caught to the skirt on the left side with crimson 
azaleas; the same flowers ornament the bodice and hair; 
bertha of white lace. 

Fie. u1.—Bai-Dress, oF Pink Tutte over Prxx Satin 
anp Pink Warerep-Sitx. The underskirt is of the pink 
satin, with a wide ghell-trimming of the same above the 
narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, and the gathered 
draperies are of the tulle, attached to the skirt by small 
white doves; the bodice, long plain train, and paniers are 
of the watered-silk ; a dove ornaments the low bodice aud 
the hair. 

Fra. ve sieeaenntibens, or Buive Sicrurenxr. The 
front of the skirt is laid in bunches of narrow perpeniic- 
ular, alternating with stripes of gold embroidery on white 
silk; a similar embroidery forms the narrow pointed vest, 
which is edged on either side with a quilling of lace; tle 
blue overdress is drawn back, and falls in puffed drapery ut 
the back; the bodice is high, and coniés well down to the 
hips; a narrow piece of the silk forme a band, which is 
fastened with a buckle, around the neck. 
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a v.—Eventne-Dress, or Deticate Lemon-Cotorep } 
fvean. The skirt is edged with white lace, and trimmed « 
down the frotit and around the lower part of the skirt with ; 





Which are tacked at the bottom, anil fall loosely over 
the knife-plaitings; the tunic crosses in front, and forms 
oe and is caught in short drapery at the back. 
and 


e of cloth—the darker shade of the brown— 

d opens @ silk waistcoat of the lighter shade of 
p> “Bay are set high and in a point on the 

IN ee te 1 cxncnct ve cen straight high 
collar. —— coffee- 
wlored lace and feathers. 

Wie. vit.— Vistrine- Dress, or Brack Orroman-Stux, 
with interlaced ritigs in black velvet. The skirt is plain, 
with » finish of narrow Black velvet around the bottom; 
the bodice is gathered in front, and has draped basques, 
edged with black velvet. Bonnet of black velvet, with a 
duster of very dark-red feathers. 

Fig. vitt. — WALKING- Dress, or Mynrue-Grern Vei- 
versen AND Casumers. The skirt is plain, and of the 
velveteen ; the tunic is of myrtle-green cashmere, the front 
gathered crosswise ; the side-draperies—which fall over the 
front ore—are draped lengthwise, and a good deal puffed 
in the back ; the Wilist opens over a velveteen vest, and’ has 
a loose drapery falling from the neck, and is carried t te 
mall basque at the back; collar and cuffs of the velveteen ; 
grec felt hat, trimmed with birds, wings, and ostrich- 
feathers, 

Fig, 1X.—Watxkine-Costume. Pelisse of dark-blue cloth; 
it is fastened down the front with large blue-steel buttons; 
the shoulder-cape, whith continues the line of the fastening 





down the front a little obliquely, is edged with braid, and 
has @ cord-and-tassel ornament; collar, pockets, and wide 
cuffs of dark-blue velvet; the pockets @re also trimmed 
with gimp. Hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with a band 
fastened with a steel buckle, and feathers. 

Fic. x.—Bacx or Hovse-Dusss, or DaRx-Buve Sirk 
Seorrzep with Wuits. The skirt has one deep kilting at 
the back, with a draped tunic.above; the basque is nearly 
Tound, and comes well over the hips. 

Fic, x1.—New Srvtz or Daesstne tux Hate, where the 
til, instead of being low and in the nape of the neck, is 


_Worn more loosely towards the crown. 


Fra. x11.—Bonnet ror Movrnine, in the Marie Stuart 
thape, and made of English crépe. 

Fie. x111.—Front or Hovss-Dress, or Dark-Bive SiLK 
Srorrep witn Wuite. The lower kilt-plaiting is narrow, 
the upper one quite deep; the tunic is draped with poppy- 
tolored satin ribbons; the basque has a waistband of these 
tibbons, which reaches only to the arm-seams, and there is 
& bow of them at the neck; collar and cuffs of dark-blue 
velvet. 

Fie. xtv.—Hat or Gray Fext, lined with black velvet, 
and with a narrow gray-feather trimming around the 
brim ; black-velvet band, with a steel buckle, and a pom- 
pon of gray feathers. 

Fia. xv.—Car ron Morntno-Weak, of thin white muslin, 
trimmed with deep rose-colored satin ribbon. 

Fia, xvi.—Visrtine-Dress, oF DARK-Brown Orroman- 
81x AND Liaut-Brown Wooten Bier. The silk skirt is § 


with a plaiting; the Princess redingote crosses on ° 


{ the chest, and is edged with skunk-fur; this fur passes 
¢ down the open sides, showing the ottoman-silk vn the left 
‘ side and around the bottom of the skirt; it is draped high 


yows of velvet of a darker shade than the silk; the tunic ‘ on the left hip with a buckle. Hat of dark-brown velvet, 
opens in points ‘in the front, and also opens at the sides, 
where it is trimmed with white lace; the back is unly 
lightly draped ; the basque of the Medici bodice is trimmed 
ee ae aan one os See 


with a long full plume of a lighter shade of brown. 

Fie, xvil.—Mantie, or Biack Orroman-Ciotu, edged 
with a heavy chenille fringe. This is headed with cluse- 
: Set rows of braid, which may be of the color of the cloth, 
$ or, if wished to be more dressy, of silver, steel, or gold. 

Fig. xvi1.—MAntT is, or Ciorn, fastened down the frunt 
with brandebourgs, and trimmed with beaver-fur. 

General Remarxks.—At this season there is but little 
that is very new to say of the fashions. The colors ary in 
tov great a variety to begin tu mention, and we might say 
the same of the styles of making dresses. Much greater 
fullness is worn at the backs of skirts than was the case « 
year agu; and steel ‘bands run intv casings in the backs of 
muslin skirts cut expressly for the purpose, or a tournure 
of crinoline, is invariably worn. The whalebones or steels 
must not be worn in frunt. Sleeves are always put in high 
on the shoulders, and usually with e litéle fullness at the 
very top; but this fashion is not becoming tv all figures. 
Bodices can be made with basques extending all around, 
or short coat-basques at the back, or points back or 
front, or, in fact, in any style that is considered nwet 
becoming to the figure. Many of the new budices are 
made with basques in equal length-all the way around. 
Those that are cut away on the hips are thought by sume 
to be less becoming than this new style. Tabs are still 
worn, bd of basyues tunics, and will remain in favor 
as long as braiding oy Skirts are trimmed in all 
styles, but are always flat i@front. Guthered flounces have 
taken the place, in some degree, of knife-plaited ones ; bat 
all varieties of box-plaits are Wurn. Oombinations of two 
materials are very general; thus velvet and cloth, or velvet 
and cashmere, for out-ofdgor wear, and velvet and satin, 
ete., etc., for house-wear. Lace is a very general trimming 
for the house, and a great deal of jet is also used on black 
dresses. 


Wraps are in as great variety as dresses, Very long ones 
and quite short ones are seen side by side, while those of 
medium length are equally popular. The long fur-lined 
circular is still worn, but is not so popular as those cloaks 
tut more to fit the figure at.the back, and most of which 
have some sort of large dolman-sleeves. The shorter 
mantles fit the figure closely at the back, and are either 
with sleeves, or are cut so as to come well over the arm, so 
as to give the warmth of a sleeve. All mantles are made 
80 as to give as narrow an appearance back and front as 
possible; and they are made of all kinds of materials— 
brocaded or plain velvets, satin, ottuman-silks, cloth, etc. 
The trimmings are also varied; a great deal of fur is 
worn, but fringes, lace, and jet are also popular. Tailur- 
made jackets are still in high favor. 

Bonnets are usually small, Ath eto ene at ef 
medium size. Many: fea or whule birds are 
used, 

The Hair is usually on the head, though the 
coil in the back is still adhered to by young girls. It is 
said that there is an effort in Paris to revive the fashiun 
of wearing curls at the back of the head. 









OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rve pes Petits CHAMPS. 
One of the most favorite wraps for the winter is the long 
redingote copied after the English Newmarket, but nade— 
} unlike its prototype, which is usually seen in cloth—of dark- 
$ colored velvet. This one is worn over a plaited satin skirt 
matching it in color, or perhaps a shade ur two lighter. 
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In different: shades of brown, a walking-costume.of that 2 they ornament ball-costumes and opera-cloaks. Another 
style is extremely tasteful. For less dressy wear, long full $ style of the same ornamentation is to have rings forma 
pelisses.or loose full-skirted coats in brocaded silk. lined 3 of from six to eight gilt or cut-jet beads, about the size of 
with fur, are much worn, They are very useful and very { a pea, asingle larger bead forming the apex of the ring, 
comfortable, but are far from being always becoming to the } These are less heavy than the balls, and quite as effective, 
figure. Very handsome walking-suits are made of plain ; Lace draperies are all the rage for the fronts of underskirts 
silk’ poplin, combined with that material figured with spots > for dressy toilettes, and, these draperies, dotted with these 
or square blocks in yelvet. This figured poplin is one of ; dangling balls or rings, are.yery charming. 

the novelties of theeason. The.dress is made of the plain ; Morning-dresses are worn. im all sorts of extravagant 


poplin, with draperies and trimmings of the figured material. { styles. In fact, these, and showy morning-tvilettes 
The long full-skirted coat is made of the latter stuff, and is { have quite lost their 1. home-nses, and are now worn 
wadded throughout, and lined with,satin,, It is confined ia cigs nae morning-visits, For 
around the waist with a satin-facoed velyet ribbon, the ends a Princess dress of chest- 
looped over at one side of the skirt, nut-brown fur, and opening over an 


Plain cashmeres appear to have gone entirely out of } underskirt — Yest veiled with draperies. of shrimp-pink 
vogue, those embroidered or figured with designs in velvet } Spanish lace, is quite enough dressed, one would think, to 
being the most popular, Worth’s great rival—Rodriguez— { see anyone. Yet she must,not wear this gorgeous dress at 
is now making walking-suits in bistre-brown cashmere, with $ her formal afternoon-receptions; that would be in bad taste, 
raised figures of fruit and leaves, in darker velvet scattered } and contrary to the rules of etiquette. Only her own 
over the material. Cloth is still. popular, but is largely { family, and such intimate friends as are privileged to drop 
combined with velvet. The pretty and convenient style of ; in of a forenoon, are permitted to behold her so attired. 
wearing jackets of a different material from.the skirt has Worth had an inspiration the other day, when he dressed 
come largely into vogue tor house-dresses, , a beautiful elderly American lady, with silver-white hair 

The corsage ig usually a deep basque, or else a pointed and pale smooth complexion, in a white satin dress trimmed 
cuirass,and the coat-shape cut away in front is also affected | with steel embroidered lace, The sleeves were of white 

by young dameels of a rather, masculine style. It is spme- { net, embroidered with steel. This combination of silvery 
times made of dark.cashmere, with cuffs and collar braided } sheeny satin with the cool metallic gray of the steel, set 
in a fine neat pattern with gold braid: but.cloth or velvet off to perfection the white glossy locks and noble counte- 





* are considered the most suitable, i a nance of the wearer. 
For demi-toilette, a panier ov rt, with a.ghort drapery Lucy H. Hoopss. 
at the back, and a corsage of fame material, are worn 





over a short plain underskirtef some rich heavy contrast- 
ing stuff. Thus, satin.is. worn over plain velvet: and a 
corsage and. overskirt of plain velvet look. well with an CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
underskirt in stamped velvet. The whole toilette may Fre, 1:—Boy’s Coat, oF STRIPED CxorH. It has a loow 
match in hue, or the underskirt. may be in some warm ; pelt at the: back, but may be made more close-fitting if big! 
bright color contrasting with the rest of the costume. The wished; it has a cape and pointed collar. : 
panier draperies are made very full and puffy in front; and ;  ¥y¢, 1.—Greu’s BLovse-Frock, made of dark-red flannel 
when the dress is short, the drapery at the back is looped ¢ or ca:hmere, and trimmed around the bottom with, Persian 
very high, 80 as to show as much of the underskirt as embroidery; the frock is full at the back, as well as in 
possible. For more dressy occasions, the drapery at the } front, and is worn with a Jeather belt and buckle. 
back maybe replaced by a long narrow, train in velvet, {  pyg.117.+-Grat’s Coat, oF ‘DaRa-BLUB AND. Dank-Rep 
lined with satin. CuEeckeD FLaNneL. It has a plaited plastron down the 
Pale-tinted stamped velvets are much used for evening- $ front, and) is trimmed on either. side with button-molds 
diess wear, the corsage and train being of, that material, } covered with the checked material; the cape fastens on 
and the skirt-front being in draperies of pale-tinted crape  gno jeft shoulder. -Dark-blue felt hat, trimmed with dark 
and white lace, Ina delicate shade of pink, this style of § .4 feather. 
dress is exquisite. Long trains, except for very large balls, 
are going entirely out of fashion. Even for the largest of 
dinner-parties, or the most elegant of soirees, Worth now 
prefers a very short demi-train to the long, inconvenient OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
sweepers that have been in, fashion for.so many years. After many wrgent requests, awe some time since established 4 3 
For youthful wearers, the short round skirt is universally { Purchasing Agency, and encouraged, by the substantial recogub ; 
prescribed. The custcm, of having a train for ball-room $ tion that has followed. our efforts to meet the wants of persom 
wear, made entirely separate from the short underskirt, } wishing the best. selected, goods, from the EASTERN MARK&TS, @ 
has been revived. and short-sleeved cor- ; the LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to owr unsurpassed 
sage is now made of the | material as the underskirt, } advantages for eupplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
and the train is in some Aiffétent stuff—velvet trains, or satin } entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
ones figured with large velvet flowers, being worn with a } attention is given to every article bought; and the list include 
corsage and underskirt of satin. The train must either ; Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
match the rest of the goilette,in hue, or must be in some } Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday and Birthday Presents, ee. 
dark contrasting color, The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
One of the prettiest Mall-dresses I have seen lately was } owr Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
in tea-rose satin, profusely trimmed with Duchess lace. } who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
The train was in tea-rose satin, figured with large velvet } of money, time, and trouble, . 
roses in soft pink, crimson, and tea-rose shades, and was Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
lined throughout with plain satin. A train, in dark emerald- $ free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
green velvet, was worn over an underskirt of tea-rose } mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only our 
satin, veiled with gauze of the same color, and dotted all ; subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
over with hanging gold balls. | Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
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These dangling balls are all the rage. They are sprinkled MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
in jet over satin and velvet costumes, and in gold and silver P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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CHILDREN’S WINTER FASHIONS. YOUNG GIRL’S HAT. 

















HOUSE-DRESS, CLOTH OOSTUME. 




















WINTER: WALKING-DBESS. «‘ WINTER: PELISSE. 




















WALKING-DRESS.| | RECEPTION-BONNET. ‘VELVET AND FUR JACKET 
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CENTRE-PIECE FOR TABLE-COVER, NAMK FOR MARKING. EMBROIDERT. 
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WINTER CLOAK: BACK AND FRONT. 





